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DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE PAk" 



Each PAK is designed .to be used i-n three alternative ways: 1) an individual 
user can work through the packet on his own; 2) a small group may work co- 
operativelyi or, 3) a group. of participants may^be involved in a workshop 
situation under the leadership of a facilitatcfl^,r Experience indicates that 
the latter is the most desirable sitiiation; While an individual may work 
through the materials on his own, he".misses tho'se shared experiences which 
corne as learners interact in a* greup situation. 



PLEASE NOTE 



Because^ this PAK will be used by thccny people in 
your district^ please mark on iy the worksheets 
supplied by your instructor. Do '^ not mark the*, 

, pages of thi$ PAK . Sample transparencies and 
worksheetSs (far duplication) are" included in * 

' Appendices^ A and 5. 



If you are using PAK materials in a group workshop situation, consult 
Appendix A for detailed instructions. The diagram on the cover page and \ 
diagrams for Appendix A^may be used to make overhead transparencies. 

If you are working through the PAK individually , follow the general 
directions listed below: \ " . 

Read content of the PAK. 

- • . 

• Refer to Appendix A, page 2, for additional instructions. 

' ,s • ' 

. Do the exercises on worksheets copies irom Appendix B. 
(when included) 

~v 



Read tb^e bibliography (when included)' 
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FORMINC; A REPRESKNTATIVF. SCH(X)L-Ct)MMUNITy COMNUTTEE 

■ • "N . , . 

Purpose o * _ 

• \ 

i This" PAK deals with the procedures for selecting a representative 
/ school-community committee.^ Ways of analyzing the community are 
/ examined to provide a baois for the choice of the committee iil>mbers. 

' . ^. After completing this unit the participant should have skills* 
necessary to select ^ representative committee for his particular 
cdmmunity. • . 

\. *• ■ . ^ . 

Degrees of School-Community Involvement in a School Improvement Process 

The School Improvement Process calls for extensive community in- 
volvement, during Stages I and II when the school ' s* educational progi^am 
is interpreted, the educational problems are 'determined/ and education- 
al goals are identified. Later, during Stages III, ,5V, and V, ^com- 
munity involvement decreases somewhaU as the "school's program i-s 
modified, managed, and the results reported. Then,.during the final 
phase of program evaluation,, community involvement is intensified , once 
..^or^^nd the entire process starts over again. (See page 1) 

A school improvement committee can serve many purposes. The major ^ • 
functions of such a group ~ students, s4:aff, parents, concerned citizens 
should be to: % . 
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(1) ' gather the community's concerns about its schools; 

(2) - ^determine the cu^Vent educational problems; 

(3) identi/y the necessary objectives to be met; 
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(4) review progress mad^ by sch'bol staff members in 

achieving thes^ objectives and resolving the edu- 
cational problems; 



and 



(5)» excimine the evidence by which the strengths and 
weaknesses of progrcims may be determined.* 

^ . . . - f 

A single school-community committee may be formed and; given all of the 
above responsibilities, or several committees may be formed and gi"en 
onl^one or more of these assignments. 

'■■^ It must be emphasized that the ^functions of school, improvement cgyjamittefe 
"members will necessarily differ from those of a school board. sSnlNof 
.these differences are as follows: ^ 

■ ■ -k- 

. . '. ■ ■ 9 ■ 
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School-Community Commit^oe 
' o 

1. Is appointed by the. 
fjchool board. ^ 

(I 

2. Is primairily a cross- 
section Of the interest!' 
groups of the community. 

3. Is an advisory group. 



School, Board 

1, Is 'eiected by the 
public. 

2, Is primarily a cross- 
sGction.of the geo-^ • 

„ graphic divisions ot v 
the community . 

3, Is, by law, a decision- 
making <?roup. 



Thp d:iif ferences in the ^FuncMoris of the two groups derive from the fact 
that 'While the coifimittee sdrves to 'advise the school board 4^ the*' school 
board by law makes the final decisions •* Committee members should be ^ 
advisied that their recommendations will be.^ised whenever possible, 
subject to the approval of the school board. ^ 

It is especially important that' committee members understand that they ^ 
are performing, a vital service and believe that their^contribution^ will 
be seriously considered. • Both committee members and members. of the pro- 
fessional staff should realize that neither will be given veto .power 
over the other's recopunendations. Only the local board of education has 
this power. » • * • , v 
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MTHUCTimiNG A SaiCX)L 'l^lPROVEMF.NT COMMITTF.E 

The first' ntep is for'^tlie school board to ahalyzo tho mnkovip of the 
community in ordor> to ide^jptify its varioua groups. "Community" in 
this context is defined as moaning all those individuals within the 
qeographjc boundaries of a particulij^r school attendance area .or ^'school 
district who Will bp affected by the educational processes taking 
place within' that community , ' 

This definition is suggested for use as the basis upon whicTi your com-- 
mi^tee is selected.- For your convenience, listed below are some pos- 
,sibl6 distinguishing criteria for membership on your committee: ^ 

■ ■ ■ • ' 

Citizens at large 

a. plc^rents of school age. children 

b. representatives of community businesses, 
services/ religious and cultural organizations 

c. representatives of schobl affiliated organizations 

d. repriesentatives from ethnic and socio-economic groups 
e- representatives from governmental organizations 

f'\-^ taxpayers who have no children in schoql 



.2. Citizens directly involved in the educational process^ 

/ a. school hoi/rd' members ^ • ' ; . 

/ b. . administrative staff • ' 

c' classroom teachers and othpr certificated personnel ^' 

' d, cla*ssif ied personnel . 

3. Students ■ \ - 

The initial step (in this instance, selection of a representative com- 
munity^ committee) is the indicator of how successfully the subsequent 
procedures will be implemented. The educational leader.s in a community 
know best 1:'he composition of the co.^munity and its general attitudes to- 
ward its institutions of public education. ( Educational Goals and Objectives 
A Model' for Community and Profession^'' Involvement , Produced by Program 
Development Center of Northflfcrn Califo'rnia, Dr. B. Keith Rose, 'Director.) 

To insure that all segmer -s of the community are included for consideration 
in forming the committee, it is recommended that c.ri estimate.be made of 
the percentage of the entire community included in each group. This estimate 
needs only ^to be ^approximate since it is to be used simply as ah indication 
of the relative pfr^portion each group should receive in the final selection 
of committee members. To" keep the size of the committee functional, one. 
person may need to represent a number of groups, Cortainly t^hose most 
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immediately^ affecttnl by thoHO oducationil dociaionw ahould bv Involvml 
in tho planrUng, Thuruforo/ it Lb of vital importanco that a «chool- 
community committoo include roijrorioncativoa from the titudnnt body and 
tho school staff, . . • 



7\ixm to Appendix Wj Wovkohcot f^l, pagco fl-i; - 
Looh^it oVd^Vf^ Get aepca^ate Dorknhcato fvon yoiir faoiU 
liatov and ghnrf)l(^sto thio exevcio^* Work individualhj 
and aJtarip you^ rcnulta witK youv group mar^bci^a. 



The next step is.^for- the school board to resolve the "following important 
questions: ^ • • . ' . 

' „ . . • '\ ' . . ■ 

7, H(?D la^ge ohould^^the copvrihpec be for optimum vcpy^or^entation 
and^ effective functioning? 

2. Should each ^roup in the cormtunity.he i^epresented on the 
cdt'Tmittee regardless of group sizey or"" should there he ^ 
proportionate representation? , , ^ 

• J. What is the specific geographic area to he represented hy 

the committee memhers? 

* ■■ ■ ■* 

4. Ts it important > that the^ committee member reside vithin 
this geographic area? 

5. By what means, can you assure the continuous involvement 

of students^ ^school staffs and otlier community representatives'^ 
in the. committee ^s efforts? ' . • • ^ 



Each of the questions above must be , resolved or at least considered prior 
to the final selectioa of the committee members. . Structuring a committee 
"is complex. Sometimes compromises must be made to accommodate ^ two or* 
•more conflictirig aims and points of view. 

It is generally helpful to include some members-^^ on the committeeVho 
represent different points of view. Diversity of. interest or opinion 
may be more important: than stric^ proportional represe^it^tion 

While it is anticipated that committee meinbers will channel the feelings 
of ^groups critical *of. the present educati-^n system, * it is ^also important. 
that these committee members be® open to n^ ideas and capable of con- 
structive action. - ^ / , ^ ^ 

■ . ■ , •. ■ ■ • ■ 



Turn to Appendix B^, Worksheet ff2, page 5-7^ and .look it 
over. Get separate worTlsheets frgm your facilitdtdr and . 
cornp'^ete this exercise. Work individually and shape^youri 



\ 

\ 



After the local school board has analyzed its community^ and establish- 
ed criteria for selection of committee members, a procedure for nomi- 
nating people should be de^isloped and widely disseminated. One ex- 
ample of a form useful in nominating^ peo^)le for the committee is in 
Appendix page-B-8. Note the criteria used on this'' form. These 
may or may not be appropri ate for your commu nit y, S elec^^, crj. terj^^ 
^'shou^HnDe^uni'que'^ t^^ " 

In Appendix B, page B-9, is a sample finished product which resulted 
from the process you have^ust completed. For obT/ious reasons, only 
pertinent, non-rprpvocatpivfe information is printed for committee use 
and public information. ^ V 
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FIRST STEPS IN ORGANIzTlNG THE SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 



Once the school_board_ha^_sele and they 

have agreed to serve, the board should send an official no t i f i c at^i o n 
of selecti_Qn-,to ^each meinbers- — I-te-is a go;oid7irdea~^Q3^^nd_ a copy of^jthg 
" list to the local newspapei: and other massjnedia^lav^ 
> in. the .notice shouldbe_staJ:ed^^a-^ate7'''Hi^^ place for a joint 
jneetiiK^-.o^--^the^ the school board. 

The agenda for this first meeting should include an orientation session 
on . the School .Improvement .Process.- It is most important that both 
groups understand their roles and relationships so that'future problems 
can be avoided. It is recommended that a chSrgg for the ctommrttee be 
developed by the school board. This- charge will detail what the committee 
is to do in terms of specific tasks. If. there are certain areas such 
as staff evaluation that the school board does not want tJ^e committee to, 
study, then these limitations shpul,d be stated i*h the charge. - Conversely v 
thpse areas to be studied by the committee should also be stated. Any . 
questions, concerns, or differences of opinion abotit the charge should- be 
resolved by the board and. the - committee at this tii]ne>^ Prgyisi-on' should 
-be -made~f or--r^gul3x- i^rogxess 'xeports-to^th^ 
to^a school improvement committee fpllowsT 



'- -^ ^ SAMPLE CHARGE 

.TO,: ' Members of the School Improvement Committee 
FROM: ' The District Board of Education 

SUBJECT: The. Charge to the District School Improvement Committee 



DATE: 



The. Board of Education of School District 



is pleased to 



have the School Iraprpvement Committee working for the continued improve- 
'merit of education for .o^ir boys and girl's. - - ,r. 

Members of the Board of Education pledge their support and -cooperation 



' to the School Improvement Committee as it lexamines our local Educational 
program and makes recommendations for educational improvement. 



• ^ 
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School Improvement Committee: . 

shall be advisory to the Board of Education ; 

shall serve, a three-year term with one-third of . the 
committee appointed annually; „ ' • " 

shall select stib-committees made up of' representative 
students; professional staff, parents, and other con- 
cerned citizens, to carry out specific assignments; 

shall appoint its own chairman from its membership; 

khall appoint a secretary from its membership 
whose duties- shall be ^hat of keeping minutes of 
ail meetings and recording all major or signifi- 
qAt motions, decision s, or cGirtmittee action; . 

shaV select a member of .the administrat:ive staff or 
Boards of Education who shall serve as the official 
liais6n for the ?iistrict;; 

shall establish a schedule of meetings and general 
rules for\its operation to be filed with the Board ; 
of Educati^; 

shall publicise all meetings at lisast 24 hours in 
advance with m^tings^open to tfie public; . 

Whall clear all pf^s releases and reports with the 
Board of Education; \v 

shall review all reportsN^ recommendations with thp 
Board of Education; . ^ ' 

shall file, with the Board of Eduba^tion, a work plan 
for the following school year by ^4atej 

shall file an annual report and recommendatioI>s^ith 

th^ local Board of Education by___ of eat>h^ 

■ on the progress achieved in the local school district 
during the previous school year; * j 

shaiq.^ periodically hold join^meetings with the local 
BoarcJ of Education and review and update the charge 
to the School Improvement Committee. 



CHARGE, continued) . 

» . ' * ■ 

TASKS""DELEGATEt) TO THE SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE; 



(1) plan and coordinate Student Needs Identification in the 
school district; 

(2) submit priority list of student needs to the school board; 



(3) . serve as a "sounding board" for new ideas, materials, and 

concepts ; . 

(4) jreview and recommend revisions in school district policies v?>^ 
and philosophies based on a Student Needs Identification; 

..(5) .conduct periodic gathering of community concerns about; 
the educational program; / 

■ ,p . - » 

(6) review, revise and recommend. district .goal statements; 

(7) . develop a^'pian to dissemirtati infofmati<jh about the' schrols 

to the public;. . -i :' • ' 

- . ■ ■ . ■ /' 

(8) carry out public information responsibilities assigned to 

the committee;* / , ^ ^ 

(9) '.identify the characteri-stics of "quality education" as l^^y 
pertain to the local district; 

(10) review the. results of program evaluation (s) in order to 

dietermine whether local level decisions affecting educational 
■ processes are cfevancing or impeding progress of public edu- 

r-eation in the local district. 

^" '^^^ ^ . s ^ . ■ • ' 

^» • * ■ . ■ • . . ' 

TASKS DELEGATED TO THE PROFESSIONAL" STAFF :. . 

■ '* 

, (1) development of learner, staff and program objectives; 

(2) selection^of eiucational processes ani^ materials; - 

(3) evaluation of student progress; 

(4) appraisal, of professional. staff performance; 

(5) evaluation of educational programs with feedback to • 
the committee. \ 

Those responsibilities not:' delegated by the school board to the committee 



or to the professional staff are reserved to the board. 
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Further Services and Responsibilities of the Board and the Professional 
Staff tQ the Committee : 

The school board knd the ^hocal' f inance 6fficer should allocate funds 
for use by the school improyement cotnmittee. The committee will need ^ 
-such items as. clerical help, postage, stationery, telephone expenses/ 

"arid~:possibly^r':outside consul tant-h^^ ; - 



Those- districts expefieijcing the greatest degree of success in '3^^ ) - 

ing the School Improvement -Process have assigned a professional staff 
- -member -on either a full or part-time basis^;(depending upon the size of ^the--- 
school district) to expedite the work of the committee.. This coordinatbr - 
serves" as the person-to acquire res6ur:ces liecessary for the succ^s^.ful ^ ^. 

operation of the committee. He is not the chairman, nor does H^>do the 
work.' His job is to help the committee do its work. He- plans inseirvice 
training programs for committee members, professional staff , and stu'Bents. 
He must be an- expert in concerns analysis so , th^t he can help the com- ^ 
wittee develop a work plan -for conducting a Student Needs Identification 
and do the concerns analysis. Hef serves is a "linker" between the com- ^ 

' mittee and the; school staff, the comfrtittee and the students, and the school 

/ staff and 'the students. , ' ' * ■ : 

It is important that the comtfiittee members do not get "bogged down" or 
"burned out" doing all of the work themselyes. One approach which has-, ' 
proven to -be* successful - is the formation of*' sub-committees by the steering 
\r.-. cdmihittee.' Suggested sub-coromittees are a professional staff ^steering 

.)conimittee and, a student steering committee. Further , as a varie.ty of 
/ ' r specific tasks are identified, temporary siab-committees may be .formed to ■ 

" accomplish them. Thfe local coordinator helps these' sub-committees- plan 
■ ' *: and carry out work assignments vital to the success of ' the. main schobl lia-^ 

..." provement -committee whose primary functions are planning, delegating, co- 

■ , .«ordina ting, reviewing progress^ Reacting to -sub-coirtnittee reports ^nd 
: . ■ ' educational plans, keeping the commiinity regularly informed and continuously 

gathering community concerns to determine . if nfeeds are being met and/or 
new concerns are' emerging. ■ . , 
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•During each stage of the School- Improvement Pro'je^ss there are. varying « - 
degrees of community involvement. .Extensive conimunity involvement is. 
■ required during .Stagjss I and- .II"^ when It is necessary to reach agreement 
on plans developed to meet; student needs. The L;choDl improvement com- ■ 
mittee is responsible' for. ;keeping the school beard and the community in- 
formed and to continue- to gather concerns.. /" ^ 

Extensive""s'cfiobT" sta^ 

During the Program Evaluation, Stage V,. the comm^tee reviews the eval- 
uation report and plans ways to inform the community. 

School improvement committees should not be asked to play th6 .Same "-^role 
as the school board. They should be given assurance that thei3;5yreco?n^ 
a tions will recpive serioirs" . consideration . It mu$t be remembered that the 
final decision rests with the schoQl board. ; \^ 

To avoid conflict between a cgmmittee and the schooJ.. staff -iti is extremely 
' impottant- to develop a relationship of " opd^ communication, and^ cooperative 
action during, all stages of the process. 

- .'- - ' -^'^ - ■ '^H.- . ■ / , ■ . ■ . 

'p'rioV to organizing a'^'sclibol ^improvement C9mmi%tee , "a careful exajnination ' 
of groups in- *the commurii€y:c.-should be conducted. 'Various social, economic 
and ethnic groups in th** ^^commonity. shoqld '^be identified, as well \as other 
groups unique to that com^nunity. ' Students^ and professional stfaf f\should 
be .included as members on the committee. ^Using. ttiis ^:ommunit'y analysis, 
a -deliberate effort should be made to secure reasonably adequate represent 
at'ion of tihe various ; interests* to be served. Other factors such , as differ 
ing points of view and personal characteristics of the candidate should al 
be considered in tnaking~1:he f inal'seloction of ' persons to serve on^the 
committee. t. - ^> \ , ^ ' 

Stffucturing a rep^^esentative committee from all sectors (area, grouping, 
points of view) is'a complex task. Those, assigned the^^. responsibility of 
choosing the committee member.s may have to make comproitlises i.. order to. 
accommodate", conflicting aims ■ and K5pin ions .' 

Once the committee is appointed and the School Improvement Process is 
explained to them, the -school board should- give' them an official charge. 
A. professional coordinator should be assigned responsibility for helping 
the committee. The school district'^should ■ budget- for committee expenses . 
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APPENDIX A 



FACILITATOR ' S ..GUIDE ' FOR GROUPS 



Each PAK'has been organized around a fundamental and widely r-ecognized 
generalization of how people learn • « Learning occurs more efficiently ' 
when an overview is presented first. Succeeding- learning experiences , 
then take the person deeper into each concept adding more specific details, 
There may be seveji'al levels of ^exposure imtii real expertise is developed. 



Workshop Specifications 



I. Time Required: 
II. Facilities: 



III;' Equipment & 
. \ " Material Ne^ds: 



Two hours - - 

Ofie room for each 24 participants. ' 
Participants to be seated at tables 
(maximum of six. per' table) . Rooms 
should provide adequat;6 accoustics 
and physiqal .comfort suitable, for a 
workshop session. 

• ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■■ ■ . " ^" ^ • 

One overhead projector and viewing 
screen per room 

Power extension cord (1. per room) 
Transparency sheets 
Grease pencils ^ - _ 

Butcher, paper 

Masking tape i . 

Chalkboard, chalk ,^ eraser 
Name tagq (;Lf .necessary) 



'PAK.#1.1 




Workshop Activities for PAK. #1.1 



The" following sequence of activities" is suggested^ and may be modified at your 



/ 



/discretion. 



1. 



3. 



5. 

6. 

7.^ 



4i 



20 min, 



25 min. 



20 min. 



25 min,. 

15 tnin . 

5 min.. 
10 min. 



Haye *i)aLrticipants read materials on 
pages 1 to box on page 5. 

Have participants complete Worksheet #1/ 
« (Appendix B) ^ pages B-1 - B-6. Share 
'results with group.** ■ \ if^ 

Resume reading where you left off and 
read until you come to the directions \ 
for Worksheet #2. Encourage discussion 
and* answer questions. 

-Complete Worksheet #2 (Appendix B-7) . 
iErtphasize that the importaat requirement 
is to decide on appropriate 'selection 
criteria. 

Conduct a suinmary session Where each 
group ^shares tHe criteria chosen. 

Read.rpages 6 - 10.. 

--Ca.l*l attention to the.. Summary ^ page, ^11/ 
Remind the participants, to complete the # 
PAK- critique f6rm and turn it iri to you. 



BOTE-: As rqutckly as possible J review 
the critique forms for feedback 
information that may be helpful 
* during other workshops. . 



Total time J. Ap^i:pxiniately 2 hours. 




■ 4 



A - 3 



Appendix B Pak- j^l J 



Vtease do not mark JJiis., . worksheet . Use the worksheet provided by your 
instructor. 



A. In order to be assured that true conununity involvement and representa- 
tion has been achieved in the selection_pf _the school imprpveinent 
committe^r it may be helpful to" develop a "community profile*" Through 
an analysis, of this profile, a representative selection of committee . 

^members may be made. 

B. Please read the" following instructions for this exerc4.se • 

1. Working individually, examine' tjjje sample "community prof ile, " 
pages Br2 3-5". 

■ ' -"V' - " " - 

2. In the Individual Selection Column/ I, on the following exercise 
sheets, check (/) those major categories (A-F) which you believe 
must be considered in determining membership for your committee. 
(In selecting, those groups from which to draw your membership, 
consider carefully the sub-^groups listed within some of the^cate- . 
gories. ) Then, fill in the requested inforraation f$r tlifese cate- 
gories you checked estimating answers and/or *by. using the 
sources of informatipn listed on page of this appendix. 

3. When' you have. written ih your individual selections, share 

. ' responses with group members and reach concensus • Fill in filial 
group selections in Goliomn II. v 



PAK #K1 WORKSHEET #1 SAMPLE Cl^MMUNIir PROFI LE 



Description of the SchcK>l District : 
(fill in % of each type in your district) 



Urban 

Suburban 

Industrial 



Rura»l 
Mil itary 
Commercia> 



B. Population of the School District : . 
cT Types of Employment {%) - / 



_. Executive 
Professional 



Majiager ial / 
Supervisory 

Proprietor 




Technician 



Skilled White Collar- 
Workers 

Skilled Manual , 
Workers 

Semi-skilled Manual 
Workers 

Uhski 1 1 ed Manual 
. Workers 

Unemp Toyed 



Average Leyel of Income (^); 

' $1,000 - 3,000 . ' f9,000 - 13,000, 

$3,000 - 5,000. $13,000 - 19,000^ 

$5, ©00 - 9,000 : $19,000 - 



Average Level of Education : ' 
^ Tapproximately highest grade completed) 



Parents 



Sibl ings 



I 



Indivi' 

dual 
Selec- 

t ion 

(/) 





PAR #1.1 


» 

•* • 

* • 


** 






















Rel Igious Af f i Uat fons {%) : 

Catholic Jewish Protestant . 












Other / • 
Political Aff iliations (^) ' ^ 












Democratic Republican Independent 








P. 


H. 


^ of qualified voters who are registered 
^ ' V • . ' 

% of registered voters who participated in last 
munficipal election o 

Mobi 1 ity : , . . . * 
(specify or number) 

How Iqngrdoes the average family 5tay in your s,chool 
district? • . 


* • 




• 




< 


<,■.'■ » ■ , -J 

Geographic Setting: 




■ 9 






. • J- 


Locat ion • * 

■ ■ • ? - ' . . . 

Demograph I"? Data: ■ * > > 

_ — ' * ."it: 

Population " Populatiron Marriage S " 












S i 2e * Dens i tv D i vnrre' ff* 

J . - ■ . 










-' .. ■ . 


Birth & .Death >. 4 
Rate > 

0 • . ' '■ • 






- 






Aci^Di^fr^^hiifion' 












° 0 - 10 ' To - 20 • 20 -"30 ' 
30-^0 40-50 50-60 




i 








60 - 70 ' 70 + ' 










PAK #1.1 



K. Racial Compositibn of the School Dis'trict " (%) 

.American Indian ^fllsian American- ' B lack 

- / ^Spanish Surnamed American . O ther Caucasian 



L. Language Compdsltion (%) : 



Language Sgpken Only Fluent Language 
in Home Spoken by Child 



Engl ish 
Span ish 
French 
i Japanese 
Ch inese 



M. Types of Residents (%) : 



Home Owners ' - Home Renters Apartments 

- — — ^ 

Mobile Homes Other • * ^ 



N. Major' Organizations in the School Pi stx ict -(n^mes) 



0. Socio-Econ'omic*' Description {X)\ *• , 

^ Upper-Upper Upper Upper-tMiddle/ 

• • Lower-Middfe. Lower ^ Lower -Lower 



PAK 



#1.1 



>^ P. Pupil ftiformation ; 

^_K__J) r o p^ou t— RaTe 

For District 

For School 
(specified) 

"^^ ' For Grade Level 
(specified) 

2. Avesrage -Dal ly Attendance 
: For^ District 

For School 
(specified) 

For Grade Level 
(specified) • 



Approx. JApprox,- % 

^per year ' per year 



Q; Number of Classroom Teachers 
- ^ (by grade)^ ~ 

Number of Special JgacheWs : 

Number of Paraprofessionals : 



(Elem.) 



( Secondary )* 



Number of Students by Grade (K'12) 



Other; 



B-5 ;■/ 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION 



Bureau of the Census Publ icat tons 



write* to: Colorado- Di vis ion of Plannrncj 
52^ Social S^cvLces' Bui Idin^ 
1575 Sherman Street 
5<- Denver, Colorado 80203 



Telephone Directory ^ 

^ ^Yel low Pages 
Street Di rectory . 

State Documents 
• ' i 

Annual Report of Property 

, Taxa t ion 
Elementary i Secondary 
Education Act 



PAK ttl.l 



PAK -'wofiKSHEET 12; 'G.W]3^5elecUon Guidelines ■ 

(M'ticmfU dcQide upon md fill In velevcint infomati^mtto soveen the mdidates) 



Criterion tl Criterion .tt2: ' Criterion 13 ^..Criterion tf4 Cr iterio j^ 15 " rriteriot) :f 6, Criterion 17 



* I 



ERIC 



K 



'NOMINATION , FORM FOR 
SCHOOL IMPROVEME^NT COMMITTEE 



NAME 



POSITION 



SEX 



GRpUP 



RACE 



GEOGRAPHIC 



0)" 

u 
w 



•H. 



•H 

u 

0) 



u 

c: u 
o< 1 



•H 

m 
Id 
u 

Id 

CJ 

u 

I 

o 



o 



4J 

Id 



4J 



EXAMPLE OF A PUBLISHED ROSTER OF MEMBERS SELECTED FOR A SPECIAL COMMITTEE 



NAME 



POSITION 



COMMUNITY 



Cochine Ratlift 
Sarah Ja'ckson 
Phyllis Zqissig, 
Alicia Castro 
Marie Simbra 
John 'Mazzone 
Mary Gallc.r'cio 
E. Gallardo 
Marilyn Groat 
Sister Ann Garcia 
^Bonnie ' Sidentor- f 
Virginia Aubrey 
Miphael Fregoso ^^-^ 
Rudy Aguirre 
Sister Frances Marie 
Gail Law ^ 
Phil Brazil 



Child Welfare ^ Atterfd. Worker 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher . 
Instr. Aide 
Principal 
•Parent 
Parent. • 
Parent 
Principal 



Md n-p ^ r e n t^'t;^ i t i z e n 

....... — ^, 

Student \- _ 



Student 

Student' ^; 
Principal 

Prom. Reading ■ Consultant 
Asst , Superintendent 



. San Jose 
Fr(§mont 

, Fremont , 
San Jose- 
Fremont 
Fremont 
San Joce 
San Jose 
Fremont 
Newark 
Fremont 
Fremont 
Fremont 
San Jose 
San Jose 
San Jose 
Fremont 



PAK # ' ■ ' 

XPlease fill in number) 



PAK CRITIQUE FORM 
iPlease give vour assessment and comments on the following: 



PROGRAM ELEMENT 


OUT- 
STANDING 


VERY 
GOOD • 


FAIR 


POOR 


VERY 
POOR 


COMMENTS 


1. Thi^ quality 5 relevance 
of the subject matter. 












• 


2. The appropriateness anjd 
usefulness of the in* 
' structional materials • 

o 














3. The timing or sequencing 
of the various items 
presented. 












'f 


4*. The directing and 

assistance given on the 
exexxise. • ^ 















.Otiier comments or. suggestions for improving this PAX': 



If this PAK was used as part of a WORKSHOP training session, then please also com- 
plete the following: . 



PROGRAM ELEMENT . 


OUT- 
STANpiNG 


VERY 
GOOD 


FAIR 


POOR 


VERY 
POOR 


•COMNtENTS 


5. The deployinent, -grouping, 
or planned interaction 
of the participants. 














6. The productivity and/or 
usefulness of the indi- 
vidual work 5,ession(s). . 














?• The comments or assis- 
tance given to you on 
your selected <problem. 








4 




f • . 
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rpental phases of change programs. Within the informal sociahinteractlon 
and communication networks in bush comrnunlties there exists a protocol! 
for dispensing and receiving information. Entering a home and discussing! 
business immediately is not the way the informal organizational structure) 
opefates.. Business cannot be rushed. If an occasion doe;n't arrive for 
business discussion on the first visit there will alvyays be other visits. Vipla- 
tions of these informal networks alienate one from the community and 
.decrease the effectiveness of ^the facilitator. Adaptation to and maximizing 
the use of the informal organizational mechanisms within the community 
requires patience and familiarity with life styles. Mqre informational sub- 
stance can emerge over a pot of caribou than -in a school gymnasium amidst 
professronals. For those Interested in further details on native and non*native 
communication^ see Vaudrin {1973). , 

My entry into the village of Barren Bay was established by Invitation, 
from the village primarily, and then from the structures which at that time 
were controlling education in the village. . 

Correspondence was maintained one year prior to implementation of 
the change program with the bureaucratic organization responsible for 
education In the community. The correspondence consisted of" a mutual 
exchange! of ideas conSerning the community control of education in rural 
Alaska. Current legislative proposals, memos pertinent to community control 
and cultural-educational objectives were Items included wiu.:'^ thr com 
munlcatiorv The exchange furnished me with current materials in the 
proposed area of concern and provided guidelines within the educational 
philosophies of the State-Operated SchooI System and the Alaska Federation 
of Natives. " 

Communication was officially established, with Barren Bay's school 
board three months prior to the first visit to the village. Informal communi- 
cation with pbwer figures in the community had been going on for. a few 
years. The formal communication consisted of a letter and a brief explanation 
of the proposal, asking whether the community would be interested in a 
change program. The letter was followed up by a personal meeting In Anchor- 
age with the recently resigned schooF board chairman. The ex-chairman, who 
' was .currently president of the village council, assured the facilitator that 
the advisory school board was interested. A copy of the program was present- 
ed to the council president and an invitation was extended to the community 
problem solving facilitator. Arrangements were made for the facilitator's 
accommodations and a date was set .for the first visit. 

Upon arrival in Barren Bjy,,-the facilitator met immediately with the 
advisory school board chairman. In an Infaimal setting in the chairman's 
home, the program wjas explained and the chairman suggested a school board* 
meeting -be called the following day. The school board meeting would allow 
for a formal preseptatmn and a decision on the board's involvemefit. It is 
strongiV suspected^ that a decision had already been made through the in*« 
formal decision making network of the village, ' . . 

After the. consultation with the advisory school board chairman, the^ 
facilitator met with the principal teacher. The program, was explained to the 
principal teacher with a request for suggestions. 

Prior to the schoor board meeting, an informal meeting was held with 
the president bf the'vijlage council. The president, who was also the former 
advisory school board chairman, expressed confidence ih the new chairman 



and offered to support the proposed community jnvolvement In any way 
he could, 

The first advisory, school board meeting was held as Is customary in 
the teacher's quarters "with the teacher present. The facilitator requested to 
be absent for a period of time so that discussions and decisions could occur 
without the pressure of ah outsider present. The request Jor a segregated 
caucus was denied. The board felt that there was no need for a segregated 
caucus and that a decision could be reached without being pressured by an 
outsider. The board accepted the proposal i-Q begip examining and detormin- 
ing their own educational needs and to begin devising strategies to meet 
those nee(Js. 

In my opinion, the professional educator's commitment to formal 
learning experiences can limit his recognition of alternative types of exper- 
iences.. The educator is accustomed to operating v^ahin his own culture- 
bound concepts of what Is acceptable educatlopjl programming. Culture- 
boundness can act as. a deterrent to the dirrovery of unique educational 
opportunities (Wolcott, 1967), which I firmly believe can best evolve from 
within the community itself. ^ / 

In communicating and integrating locally /acceptable educational 
change In cross-cultural situations, the objectivity of Jhe facilitator Is obviated 
by his traditional cultural background. The following excerpt from the re- 
port by the Governor's Commission on Cross-Cultural Education most 
succinctly illustrates the necessity for meaningful comm^'nity involvement: 
The Native connmunity must have the opportunity to deter- 
mine the type of education which their children are tc; receive. 
. Decisions which will result i.i drastic upheavals in the lives 
~ of culturally diverse chhdren should not be made solely hy 
^'^ ^ educators, psychologists, or anthropologists, regardless of 
their ndble^mtentions and motives. /Involvement; by mem- 
bers of the Native community must not be at a superficial 
level nor serve as a, device simply to better acquaint parents 
with the previously determined aims and objectives established 
by the schools. Rather, major educational directions must be 
determined by community members themselves-drawing, of 
course, upon the specialized knowledge of experts in rele- . 
vant discipfines (Ray, 1969, p. 73). 
It was" an awareness of the above report that the community problem solving 
facilitator entered into Barren Bay. 

Obviously, a community problem solving facilitator needs to know the 
community in which he will be vvorking. This requires that he communicate 
with the residents. Communication rs npore than just verbalization. Com- 
munication is the sharing of experience's which develops shared frames of 
reference. The situation is much nriore difficult when working with clients 
whose culture is entirely different from that of the facilitator, as Goodenough 
points out (1967). Language and cuiiture form barriers whid^ the community 
facilitator needs to overcome if he's to jncrease his probability of successful 
focusing on the problem within the coVnrnunity. 

I learned and used a few phrases in the/ local native dialect in my 
daily activities. Another factor which lassisted me was the use of the village's 
English dialect. This speech form indifcjites to .Villagers that the outsider has 
shared certain village vialues. This speec^ji fornri/ as Schafer (1976) elaborates, 

/.: 



.is recocjnizdl)lo throughout villanu Alaska. The form does not indicate resid- 
. ence in a particular villayo, but rather as having lived in villages for lengthy 
periods. The u;i(; of the (li:ilect conveys a wide rai'ige of sfiared activities 
that would be denied outsiders. As Schafer observed, "the use of village 
dialect contains overt signals with attributes which allowed for interaction 
in value spheres that would otherwise have been denied" (Schafer, 1976. 

p.n). 

^ In the village of Barreti Bay I becanm effective by becoming a viial 

part of the process of c!iange and influencing the situation. My rote became 
one of seeking a f ulanc^ betvveen my own initiative and that of the local 
participant?. This ba[|ince would, as Biddle and Biddte (1965) 
Hiclica'tT^j,*^allow for max/mum encouragement of local initiative towards the 
attainnrient of identified goals. 

In Barren Bay my community involvement evolved in numerous ways. 
These included attendance at church functions, birthday parties, 
_ innumerable teas and coffees, steam baths, movies, cesspool digging, supply 

unloading, rambling discussions on the beach, and village meetings. These 
contacts with community members provided an opportunity for warm and 
• personal relationships to develop. Foster's observation in this regard is that 
"people, however well qualified technically, usually are mucfi less successr 
ful in developmental work than are those who can establish friendships 
marked by mutual respect with the people who are receiving the aid" (Fbster, 

- 1969, p. 116). • . 

I feel that a community problem solving fa:':il'tator can increase his 
.^affectiveness by attempting physically and emotionally to adapt to the vil- 

- >tage. Physical adaptation to a different culture is a relatively easy accomplish- 

men'.. By living in similar housing and eating the'same foods, the facilitator 
can physically adapt. He can hunt, travel, and buifd with his clients. These 
activities, although not part of the facilitator's norinaf cultural activities, can 
be learned. The learning and participation in these experiences involves the 
facilitator with the community and establishes some shared frames oj, refer- 
ence with his clients. 

Emotional adaptation requires extensive and lengthy involvement 
within the culture.. Emotional adaptation leads to tne ability to perceive 
events in the manner that they^are perceived by the studied culture. Words 
and actions convey different m^^nings to those who share the emotional 
climate of the culture under study than those who do not. 
\ For fc^xampte, the Baffin Island Eskimo word "ionamat" is used fre- 

\ quently to convey any degree of physical or emotional pain. It is translated 

to roughly^"it can't be helped" and is said when one accidentally cuts one's 
finger or on similar occasions. The expression is also used in referring to the 
deatfi of a loved one. To the individual who is^not emotionally adapted tp 
the Baffin Island culture, it would seenrf inhuman to be 'So unfeeling an 
\ casual about a loved one's death; however, the word "ionamat" conveys 
deep meaning. The word reflects a philosophical state of mind based on the 
conditioning of the culture. This .philosophical position may not be in keep- 
ing with the emotional framework on an outside facilitator and may lead to 
faulty conclusions on his iriterpretation. 

\ Physical and emotional adaptati9n are' essential ingredients when 
assisting groups that have an entirely different background from the com- 
munity p^\oblem solving facilitator. .Even when the language spoken is the 

■ \. i . - 
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same, the meanings attatJhed to various phrases and behavior are often dif- 
ferent and Incomprehensible to the outsider. Physical and emotional adapta- 
tion open the facilitator to communication techniques and meanings 
employed within the. target group. 

Physical and emotional adaptation lead to the development of mutual 
'understandings. Without mutual untlerstandlngs or shared frames of refer- 
ence, the depth of Insight established by the facilltatofcan only be minimal. 
Even when the bommunity . problem solving facilitator develops shared 
frames of reference, he Is a vast distance from a true Insider's view when he 
has not been raised among^ the people he is working with. The childhood 
games, the relationships" with village adults and the "feel" of the environ- 
ment are beyond reach, and the absence of an insider's view creates gaps of 
profound significance. 

This whole question of communicating and integrating acceptable 
lange 'becomes markedly different when the.'facilltator Is a, member of 
rne target group. In these situations the approaches used by the indigenous 
facilitators often differ sharply from the approaches of the outside facilita- 
tors. Much can be learned in assisting the change process in native com-" 
munities by observing how resident . native community problem solving 
facilitators use Informal information networks. 

The following Incident will illustrate some of the differences between 
approaches of facilitators who r.esi'de In a. community and those who do not 
by looking at a group of eight university students participating In a village 
study, program. Two of the eight students were native residents of the vil- 
lage. As the study progressed it became apparent that, the community had a 
number of alternatives for their local schools. It was decided by the group 
to present these options to the community so that they could be fully aware 
of the range of alternatives, A chart illustrating various courses of action and 
^'mpllcations of those actions was prepared for the community along with an 
outline. The two native residents in the study group had wholeheartedly 
participated in the collection and analysis of the various alternatives. How- 
ever, there came an abrupt break which upset some of the non-native group 
members when the tvyo native students decided that they would like. to com- 
municate the educational alternatives to the village and that they had no 
Intention of using the prepared materials. Obviously the two native students 
were the most suited for the dissemination of the information in their com- 
munity; however, the problem within the student group revolved around the 
rejection o**f the carefully prepared materials. The two students explained 
that although the outline and table depicting the alternatives were most 
beneficial for them in clarifying their own thoughts on the subject, the or- 
ganization of the material and the chart itself were completely- out of 
harmony with communication pitterns within Iheir village. It was explained 
that things are not elaborate.d upon with charts and outlines at village meet- 
ings. The two native students felt that the researched educational alternatives 
were important and should therefore be presented to the viHage. The two 
argued that the .proposed method of presentation with prepared materials 
at a village council meeting yyould impede understanding of the alternatives 
and lessen the likelihood of subsequent action. The two native students 
suggested that , they could more effectively disseminate the information 
through traditional informal Information patterns. 

The latter example indicates the vast cultural chasm in methodology 
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that lies between thoise concerned Individuals from outside the community, 
who wish to assist in the change process and those who are most affected 
by the change. Meaningful change doesn't occur easily from sources alien 
to a cultural system, with the notable and deplorable exception of armed 
intervention, Meaningful and durable change Is that which evolves from 
within the cultural system Itself. 

Alaskan natives are rapidly assuming control over their educational 
systems. The communication and integration of this responsibility into the 
varied cultural systems that exist among the natives of Alaska is an awe- 
"^onrie task. Those involved In the transference of this responsibility need to 
live In villages and in close association vyith community members. Community^ 
problem solving facilitators should be primarily responsible to the village. 
Because of cultural differences, indiginoys community facilitators have a 
greater probability of success than do those less familiar with the life styles 
of villagers. Change, to be effective, must become an internalized conviction 
of the people involved. Through the iniernalizlng of convictions, change and 
the longevity 'of subsequent programs can be sustained without the presence 
of external facilitators. 

Locally acceptable change can occur only when it is tirne for it to. 
occur and that season is best determined by tna community itself. Programs 
to induce change may be forceably transplanted to communities by expert 
horticulturists; however, the climate of the greenhouse Is often innappropri- 
ate for the field. Meaningful and durable change nurtures itself from the 
commumty-s own perceptions of its needs. The communicating and inte- 
grating of these changes within a community can most readily arise when 
the community itself sees the need to cultivate. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE INFLUENCES IN ALASKAW 
, NATIVE EDUCATION 

by 

Ray Barnhardt 
Cross-cultural Education Development Program 
University of Alaska, Fairbanks 

'I ■ ' ' 
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Formal education of the Indigenous Peoples of Alaska has been 
criticUed, scrutinized, and analyzed continuously since schjpis first inadc 
their appearance on the Alaskan scene, but all this attention has had little 
cumulative effect on the way It has actually been operatlonallzed. Despite 
numerous Innovative attempts to-^localize the curriculum, modify teaching 
methods, and improve teacher selection and training techniques, schools in. 
rural Alaska still remain largely alien and IneffectuaP Institutions. While some 
of the special programs and approaches that have been developed and im- 
plemented over the years have made noticeable short-term differences, few ' 
can claim to have achieved a significant benetlcial effect over an oxtended 
period of time. The genergtly acknowledged unacceptable achievement level 
of schooling in rural Alaska continues to be the subject of heated debate, 
massive funding, and Intense activity, all of which continues to result in 
little substantive improvement. Why does so much presumably sincere effort 
produce so little desired changeP The purpose of this paper \z to examine the 
implications of that question based on the Alaskan experience, and to pursue 
some potential answers to it, with a particular emphasis on admin;si< dtive 
implications. * , ' 

The remarks presented here are an outgrowth of six years' observation 
of, and interaction with, schools throughout Alaska, as a University i ^ordin- 
ator of a field-based program for ^: 9 training of Native teachers. Curing That 
six-year period, I have seen numerous opecial programs come and go, some '1^^^ 
to be reborn; with little apparent recognition of past failures; I liavo 'leen 
schools administered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the St.nTe Operated 
School system and numerous local school districts, all coping witl. :<\^e same 
problems independent of one another, but with a similar lack of success; and 
I have seen school programs implemented by numerou odministracors for 
widely diverse populations under highly v€ried conditions, with WttW notice- 
able difference in content, operational design, or effect. All of, this has led me 
to examine the administrative styles and behavior of persons resp^ isible for 
administering educational programs for people in rural Alaska, in an et.'ort to 
determine the nature and extent 'of their influence on chose programs. The 
impressions and analyses 1 present here are subjective and speculative, and 
thus require more syr^tematic review before any serious attempt is made to 
implement alternative administrative approache?.- 

The Traditional Administrative RoJe 

The prevailing role of jn educr.iiiohal administrator in rural Alaska has 
been developed ard established through a long tradition of the delivery of 
educational services from dn external benefactor to an indlgenou<:, and pre- 
sumed indigent, beneficiary, the Alaskan Native. An inherent characteristic 
;,of this tr^ditionial administrative approach is,a highly centralized process for 



dodnition and control of oducatipnat progrums. Administrators oro cast ns 
Quthoritorian figures rosponsible for makincj decisions and soeinq to it tluit 
subordinates follow through on tlie implementation of those decisions. The 
persons who hold thcbo administrative positions are trained in traditional 
administrative practices which are an outgrowth of business arid civil service 
concerns for uniformity and efficiency. The typical school administrator 
was described as follows, in a paper by Anthony Grer|oro and Eileen Johnson, 
titled "Trespassing in ihe Holy Land: Relations Between Anthropologists 
and Admir]ist'rators.'' 

Most scnool administrators ari) managers of bureaucracies. 
Their advanced degree work at the master's and advanced 
certificate level is composed of courses which perniit them to 
function well within their culturally 'determined and rein- 
forced roles. They therefore receive training in curriculum 
design, law, finance, personnel management, business proce- 
dures, and traditional leadership techniques. Rarely are 
options in the social, sciences encouraged or sought. Social 
^ science data are not necessary when one focuses upon how 

people and strata are alike rather than how they are different. 
The nature of bureaucracies with respect to .social arrange- 
ments encourages a likenes:* view by its concentration upon- 
equal and fair treatment thr\Uigh rules; separation of people 
through specialization; and impers.onalization through rank, 
stratified privileges, and seniority rights. Information about 
differences in peoole and pluralistic values is not needed nor 
appreciated when the administrator's orientation is toward . 
likenesses. . 
A key function of the administrative role described here is that of reducing 
the variables with which the administrator must cope, so that the program 
operation is manageable. Thus, the administrator "encourages a likeness 
view" and. either rejects as extraneous, or redefines in more manageable 
terms-, "those variables which interfere with or complicate established admin- 
istrative, procedures. This tendency on the part of administrators was also 
observed by Horry Wdlcott, in a study in which he described the "variety- 
reducing" behavior of elementary school principals: "Their attention was 
directed at keeping things 'manageable' by drawing upon and reinforcing the 
existing system rather than, by nurturing or even permitting the introduction 
of variation" (Wolcott, 1973). Such a "variable reducing"'functlon is often- 
times necessary, and is particularly adapted to operations where the end 
product is explicit and agreed upon, and the process for achieving the end 
product is understood and uniformly predictable. None of these conditions 
exist, however, in* the field of public education In general, and efforts to 
achieve consensus on similar issues in the area of crOss-cultural education 
have been especially difficult and frustrating. The eiffect of the traditional 
"variable-reducing" administrator on education in rural Alaska has been to 
discourage (and sqmetimes subvert) attempts to adapt educational programs 
to the needs of the local people. Program changes which have not significant- 
ly interfered with established administrative procedures or power alliances 
(such as a new reading program) usually have been readily accepted and 
offered as evidence of re^eptivit'y to change. But program changes \/Jiich have 
introduced new complicating variables or have posed a threat to established 



procedures and alliances (such as bilingual educntlon/or the dovelopmont of 
local school boards) have boon, oftotuifnos, Jbitterly rosistod without sub- 
stantive countor-arqument. The program changes related to curriculum, 
teaching methods/ar teacher selection and training techniques, usually have 
been withln-system changes and thus did not interfere with administrative 
relationships external to the system. But bilingual programs and school' 
boards have introduced variables for which authority and expertise resides 
In the community, which Implies a shift, of power and control to a source 
external to the system. 

For a person grounded in traditional administrative practices this can 
be. a rather unnerving and threatening experience. The instinctive reaction is 
to seek ways to minimize the impact of the new variables. Only when he 
"sees the writing on thfe wall," will the variable-reducing type administrator 
adapt his position. to accommodate the change, but then only to the extent 
that circumstances require him to do so. The community must, therefore, 
achieve a- position of power and political influence to make its wishes felt, 
if it seeks changes which may affect the basic structure of the educational 
system, and there is no doubt that the Native people in Alaska are seeking 
such changes today. 

The Problem 

At issue then is whether or not an effort should be made to adapt the 
role of administrator to accommodate more directly to the educational 
needs of the people of rural Alaska; and if so, what kind of role should be 
developed? At first glance it would appear obvious that the administrative 
role should be adapted to meet the needs of the people, but needs are highly 
complex and constantly changing. If a new role is developed to address to- 
.day's needs, will the same role be appropriate tomorrow? Might a prolonging 
of the traditional administrative role' generate enough frustration amongst 
the people themselves to cause them to exercise control and establish their 
own administrative processes, thiJS achieving an often expressed but seldom, 
addressed goal? Can the function of a school be adequately accomplished 
under any other than the traditional administrative approach? While these 
questions must .be senously considered, other more persuasive issues indicate 
that an alternative administrative approach is indeed needed in Alaska today. 

The most encouraging sign on the horizon of Alaskan Native education 
is that the Native people are no longer content to be passive recipients of 
educational programs developed by benevolent educators apart from Native 
community involvement. The Native people are actively seeking a controlling 
interest in the traditional educational programs intended to serve their 
communities, and they are, at the same time, bolstering their interests by 
establishing innovative programs of their own which threaten to supplant the 
ineffective traditional programs. Much of the newly acquired political and 
economic influence of the Regional Corporations; established through the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, has been directed to improving educa- 
tional opportunities for the Native people. The va/iety of "bilingual-blcul- 
tural programs" that' have sprung up around the state, and the several new 
institutions, such as the Tanana Chiefs Land Claims College, the Tanana 
■ Survival School, and the InupiSq University of the Arctic are indicative of 
this growing ' trend. The Native sponsored program's have been- developed 
outside the conventional channels and controls of the traditional educational 



machinery, resulting In some Innovative ideas with considerable potential 
for success, Thf) initial response of the Native communities has been quite 
encouraging and supportive, but the traditional programs have been slow to 
respond. 

These efforts however, are not always as threatening to existing pro- 
grams and Institutions as they first appear, The step from the conception of 
a (lew idea to Its effective implementation is oftentimes^ a very frustrating 
and difficult one, in part because the persons technically qualified and 
available to accompMsh.the task, Native or non-Native, are themselves products 
of the traditional educational system. Consequently, the new programs ofton 
end up functioning in essentially the sarrle manner and suffering the^ same 
inaidequacieSj as the traditional prdgrams. This problem is becoming par- 
ticularly acute as the move to establish local control of the federally and 
state-operated schools in Alaska frees locat or regional boards to develop 
educational progrartis uniquely suited to their, needs, with little concern for 
externally imposed policies and administrative guidelines. Some of the new 
"Rural Education Attendance Areas" are finding their initial enthusiasm 
dampened because the* operational versions of their attempts at new and 
innovative programs are often barely distinguishable from the programs they 
replaced. The* new programs are handed over to an administrator who unin- 
tentionally subverts their unique quaJities and purpose by translating them 
into a tftrditjonal administrative framework. Given the rapid development of 
.new educational programs, many with only vague and ambiguous purposes 
and previously untried processes for achieving those purposes, It seems 
imperative that a new breed of educational administrator be fostered to 
assist these new programs through tlie trauma of their formative stages. 
How then might such an administrator deflnehis role? 

Ait Alternative Administrative Role 

Fortunately, with the influx of numerous new educational programs in 
Alaska, school districts are experiencing a variety of alternative administra- 
tive approaches. As the number of unconventional educational administrators 
working in schools and Native organizations throughout the state^increases, 
some common patterns and processes will emerge amongst the varied 
approaches, and these will gradually evolve into new administrative styles 
and pt^ctices. Through careful observation of these approaches we may be ■ 
able to determine ^ome of the characteristics that can be associated with a 
successful administrative style and prepare persons accordingly. 

If the circumstances described abovg continue to evolve as indicated, 
the type of administrator needed to operate educational programs in rurai 
Alaska in the future will probgbly be similar to that described by Gregorc 
andrfJohnson in the article cited earlier: ^ \ 

An emerging view of a new-breed administrator is becoming 
evident. He is seen as an implementer, facilitator, and evaJua- 
"tor of education programs. He is seen as a synergist, teacher 
teachers, an organizational designer, a political statesman, 
and an accountability monitor. He must* be aware of inter- 
pretations of Equal Opportunity, program design, trends in 
curricular and .personnel administration, and of local com- 
munity mores. In this view, the schoof administrator is less a 
bureaucrat and more of a leader and facilitator. He is expected 



to Lindnrstund Indivicluals and oroiips and to utlll/o tht»ir 
jndividuid tiilt?nts rnthor th.in just mariano an or^Kini/allon with 
fixud positions to bo tilled by ruplacoublo, siandardi^tjd parts. 
This typu of' administrator noeds nioro than traininy in 
schuduliny classos, disciplining studunts, Incruasinu efficiency 
nnd managint) an organization. H*» nuods professional assistance 
in Identifyinq and interpreting differences nnd likenesses 
ambnt] Individuals and yroi^jps. Further, he needs guidance on 
how to organize coMoctivo efforts toward positive ends. 
A key function of such an administrative role is to develop an administrative 
process that is capable of accommodatlfiy to thu complex and dynamic 
quality of evolvlny educational programs. The admin istrativo structure 
required for, such programs must not only be ablu to support existiilg varl- 
abtes, bOt must be expansive enough to facilitate the development of new 
variables, allowing the programs to adapt to /constantly changing clrcum- 
."stances. The new breed of administrator is, therefore, in a "variable- 
generating" role, and must possess the personal qualifications and expertise 
necessary to carry out such a ro)e. ; * ' 

Since the variable-generating role implies «n adaptive, innovative, 
^exiblo ai^d loosely . structured administrative approach, a persjon in such a 
rOle must, above all, possess a high tolerance for ambiguity. The "educational 
problems in" rural Alaska are oftentimes only vaguely/lefined with numerous 
A/anablqs responding lo erratic forces in a generally unpredictable monner. 
/Solutions to these. problems are, therefore, often elusive, and at best, ten- 
tative. The programs designed to address such problems must maintain an 
dpw-ended^ <?VQj.utionary approach, constantly seeking and incorporating 
n^w solutions as the significant variables becoi4ie more explicit and better 
understood. The ^administrators of these programs must a\oid seeking closure ' 
on an issue before it is absolutory necessary, so as to encourage consideration 
of ^ir possible variables relatoci to the issue. They mu5t, therefore, be capable 
of tolerating the l^igh degree of ambiguity inherent in such an approach. 

Another characteristic essential to a variable-generating' role is that the 
administrator be >seople-oriented. He must be sensitive to human tftfferences 
and be able to build upon those differences. He must foster infqrrnal, open 
relationships and delegate responsibility through a decentralized ^nd hori- 
zontally oriented administrative structure. He must insure the free flow of 
communications in alt directions, and he must himself be tuned in and sen- 
sitive to formal and informal comnnunicatibn^chan'nels. He must be able to 
organize people in such a way that their diverse interests and collective ef- 
forts fuse and move in a desired direction. Instead of focusing on specific 
content intended to achieve an explicit end product, the administrator must 
direct his attention to the processes that will carry things forth-in an implicit 
c, direction. His emphasis must be on establishing decision-making and problem- 
solving processes* in which participants can themselves engage, rather than 
attempting to make all decisions and solve all problems himself. He must, 
therefore, understand the relationship between Individual beTiavioi and the 
social organization within which it occurs, and he^must understand the 
nature of change processes. # ^ 

If the above characterization does, indeed,^ adequately represent- aq 
emerging alternative administrative role for ruraljj Alaska, what should bb 
done about it? A traditional administrator, steeped in a variable-reducing 
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viiriiihUi'iHiniM'.ilitwj .ippru.ich. Aiiy^ino who luis woikml uiulur idoio tluin odd 
iKlrt)ii)istr,iior is aw.irif ul llnf ii)to()r.il n?l,ilionship IioIwimmi |)i)rHon.ilitv lv[)0 
and iKimlnistrativi) stylti. Thy piMSon.ihty ()f thu .uht^inistr.iior .iiul hia rnoilus 
opuraiKh iirc^ ins(»pitr.il)li? iind, thi.M'i»(oiu, i is<j to th<; nooil lor Ciiri^ful 
selflction procossu'i to thu fx-jison to the joh. Thn lv[)i? of puriioii 

roqulreil to fulfill a viiriiiblu rodiiciDt) rolu f)ri^h^il)lv would not l)o suitud for 
O"viirial)lo-iiuiu>riitin{] rolu. 

If wo can assLiiDo, thun, that ditfi?niut uiliniiiistrativi} rolus rt.'(|Liiro 
dlfforont administrative stylus, and lfu> need for a ntiw rolu is LMnortjimj in 
rural Alaska, our first t.isk is to nuike suA) thai administrators with af)pro' 
prlat« stylos nru avaitabU? to fill thosu rolus. Local scl)ool l)oariJs should havo 
a choicu whur) "they havo tho opportunity to soloct an adrninistralor to jniplu- 
iriL-nt thoir proijrains.' Sinct? t?xislin() uertif ication riMiLiiri>n)iints and arlmin^ 
istrator -trainint) programs aro larijtily oritMitiHl to traditional ailministratlve 
styles, littU? choico currently exists. More fluxiblo rnquiromunts and alter- 
native training procjrains shouM bo. developHd to allow for the selection and 
preparation of a 'wide range of administrative types. Those boards and 
agencies respon5il)lT} for selecting educational adnli^1istr^^tors should then be 
acquainted with the alternatives available, and allowed y^lo proceed 
accortlir.i;)ly . 

Although administrators are not the only ones responsible, for the 
success or failure of educational proyraiiis ir) rural Alaska, they are the 
persone who most directly influence how the programs operate, and thus, 
determine their ultimate "Vialiility. While the above description of the ad- 
,ministrative role is somewhat impressionistic and incomplete, I have attempt- 
ed t.0 shed some light on how alternative administrative styles can influence 
edociitional prograrr development, with the- hope that administrators'will 
thus he able to more readily adapt their efforts to meet the needs^ the 
people they servf^v Maybe then we will begin to ciovelop educational programs 
and, practices that are flexible, sensitive, and adaptive enough to' be truly 
applicable across cultures. 



CONTRASTING ADMINISTRATIVE STYLES 



Traditional 



Alternative 



\/jri;iblert,'iliJcirvi 
D?ntt.'ili/L'U control ' 
F-(jj rijtil t L'^iJtionship:> 
Tujht iti ijc.turi? 

DirL'Ctiv/e 

tntorm.uion flow; OLtt 

Explicit i.ulf»s 

Contf-'nl/product orinntf'd 
Corivfjrcjjncj focu--. 
Fk'slstiint to charvji' 
Stiitic siriJCturfj jrui fi.in:Jion 
Upward -rt^spons J 
Impersonal ationbhipii 



Vjr liihh'fjLMitirjlini] 
n^»(:<}nrrt'i'i/Ld control 
InformnI reUitioribhips 
Loosu structure 
Dif ff'rence-orientf'd ' 
Horizontal staff relations 
Nnn-dirt'Ctlve 
Information flows in 
f a(:ilit^ltincJ role 
Implicit- rules 

Opn*^ conimunicaltons channt'li^ " 
Procuss/direction.oriented 
Divfirqing focus 
Rnct'ptive to change.' 
Evolutionary sHucture and function 
Dovvnward-rtjspoitsive . 
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PARTIII 



COMMUNITY/SClk)OL ISSUES 



Whon tho schools dvm 
villiige famflitfs were broken 
like stones under a great hammer. 

The age-old pull of the seasons of fisi) and game 

still tugged at the chests of the men 

with the insistence of embeded fishhooks; 

and when the great caribou migration started, c 

or ap^chrophat schools of salmon 

returned to Bristol Bay, 

when jagged leads begm to appear 

like great seams in the Arctic ice pack, ^ 

or the first dirty trailhof springtime 

siwwed in the snow on the sides of mountains 

pinpointing bear dens ... 

came the inevitable morning 

to Native families throughout the northland 

when there was something different in the houses: 

mc, i rose up earlier than usual, 

and wi^h great deliberateness 

pulled ' *n their travelling clothes, 

drank coffee, talked very little, 

and went out on the trail of their fathers. 

Women stood in the doorways, saying nothing, 

no longer able^as had always - 

been their custom~to go along behind. 

Little children ran after 

their daddies' disappearing ho i ' J - 

helpless to prevent the leaving 

or the gro wing dis tan ce betv.' < i ^' f / . 

There were schools in the villages now, 
.and the White Man's Law 
said Native children had to learn. 
Well, they would. - * 

--Bill Voudrin 

■ (j'l, 
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TOWARD A SYNTHESIS OF CULTURAL 
TRANSMISSION PROCESSES 

I'V 

Jim Stricks 

dross cultunil Kchmntlon DovaloptnotU Pruurotn 
1 * * Univorslty oJ Aliiikn, FiiirhankH 

Evifry i:ulturjl ijtoup li.is noi'ii (.n;i'(l with tht? (irohlom ol its own 
surviv.il amoiu) divrisi' nonj^lnMint) fjopuKiliuns. Soini! ptoross (uitluM ox 

' pftcit or implicit) tor tt\inMnmiim cujUuimI valiii's .mil insuriiM) tlu) iluviHop 

miMH of oppropr ijlij htjIiavHX in tlui socii.'ty's chiUlrim'tmist ho ifstahlishoil. 
This proaJSii involv/L's iln! lunjinis linn of tlu? Dssontitil knowhidtjif, skills, iinci 
' ^teclmiquns o( the nitltii (H'luMuliuns to the yimiuiin oiifiis. SiJt:h skill;. inoliHlo 

' . thost? in?cussiiry lor suivivjI m tho iMturctl .is w*HI as in iho socio ifC.onomic 

uiU'ironnuMit iiiul llicir iriinsinission iww f)i? tuMlu»r (MIih)oi i/txl in tiMn\s ol 
■• itifornial iiiui formiil protrtfssi's. Tfu' inlornial ot:i:Lit in an intiiihfntal way, 
ofHiM as immiuliail' iumiiI arisi's, in a natinal sottini); tht? lorm.il usually roniiirt/ 
the tM:tahlishnv?nt of an ii^stilurion of sonn? sort whu;h spt.'ciali/ps in controll- 
ifU) such [jrocossosAJiul wfiir.h usually is Si'pat ati'i) in '.oMa' sunsL» from lIuMjuii- 
eral flow of st^iaal lift;. Tfiosi» prorosses ol (uiltural tuvusniission sociali/ation, 
or formal and inforn*ial rduration oxist U) pn?s<!rv<' tlui liMilitional cultural 
lifu of the society 

A specific, cultural i|rouf)'s tlt?vijlo|)fni'nt ot transmt:»sion fjrocessifs 
ilepends ijpoii two major inHMacti\>(' fairtots:^ ilu? tinture and ikumIs of the 
chiUi, and the t|oals of tho -iociiMyJ ConsequLMKly , v..\di\ socieiy is uni(|ue in 
the dotdils of its socialization piorossus .md tfieit? is .(ureal thverslty around 
the worltl.2 p^^^ P.il.uj, un isl.ind in the Pacific, for example,^ children are' 
taucjht In n pcurdul manner that "r)Ooplo are not to b\i tiuslcd/'^ antl this has 
definite reperrLissions in the economic^ |;oliticnl, teliyious, et cetera, bul) 
systems of the society. In contrast, ihf' lllithians, anotht?r Pacific Jslatid 
« group, ari»very "solicitous and sup()ortivt?'*^ (jI then cfakiron, thus eiujonder- 
ing trust'^ul an t»tmosf)her<.' of relaxatiof). Althourih the Imsic |)liystcal nei»ds 
of children inMhes>e two societies are ftkely the same, the ijroups' implle^l 
(joals, based on their collective adaptarioirs in their n»spective ecoloyicaj 
systems, are different, and theielore deuianti th(; deviHopment of different 
eriHitional and int(»llectUtil atttihutes fov th(; intlividual nienihers of the 
CLjIture. : ■ ' 

Simikirlyj educational systems vary a (jreat deal arouiul the world" 
especially witfi reijarii to their level of formality or informality. Chance^ 
* describes some aspects of the informal processes of education of the Inupiat 
Eskimo in northern Alaska as they wore before contact with the Russians 
and Americans, Children learned t-he essentials of survival in Inupiat society 
and the natural setting liy actually |)articipatinti directly in the activities of 
' ^ the household. Boys accompanied tht?ir fathers or hunting trips while qirls 
learned how to take care of the house. Reliqious and social less.orrs were 
learned through informal mechanisms like evening story-telling with elders 
or^ games and play with the peer group. There was no specific place or time 
that children learned Important things: whenever there was a need or oceasion 
•for the transmission of traditional culturarskills or beliefs, such transmission 
■ occurred. This was an adaptive sitLiation since, in a harsh environment like 



northern Alaska, a group that depended on hunting and gatherirjig its food 
i:ould not spend- a lot of time educating its young in a s(3ecial place or at a 
, special timB or in a special way and obviously would not need to dp so since 
most of the necessary things could be learned in other ways more closely 
connected to the daily lifestyle of the adults. They "did not have to worry 
about relating education to life because learning came naturally as a part of 
living."^ 

European and American societies, have cievelopc^d more diversified 
socio-economic systems with many n;ore alternatives for an individual's 
survival in the environment and society. As a consequence, the school was 
developed 'as a formal institution designed to specialize in the transmission 
of certain aspects of the cultural heritage. Developed originaljy. to teach 
children tc read the Bible, the school slowly evolved to include many other 
areas, so thot now it has taken on a larger share of the responsibility for 
transmitting iJ wide range of cultural values, attitudes, and knowledge to. the 
young. Ir has also developecl as a training ground for all sorts of vocations and 
careers and Kas begun to control, through educational sanctions, the gates 
to certain economic advantages. The school, of course, is a very formal mode 
of education; ic "exists" only during certain times; five days a week, from. 
9 a.m. to 3 p.m. for only 9 months each year; a professional elite has grown 
up to run it; special. buildings have been built co house it; its activities are 
based on abstract, systems wl.icli ucccrro Increasingly complex as one pro- 
gresses through the grades and increasingly separated fr.pm the ordinary daily 
life of the adult population. Although this American system of education 
has adapted somewhat to the highly complex needs -of the society jn vyhich 
it developed, some critics would contend that it has become increasingly 
/naladaptive, and that it does not really meet the needs of the young people 
anymore, nor does it transmit viable cultural beliefs and skills. 

At any'rate, it can be seen that both the indigenous Alaskan and the 
• American culture groups developed their own distinctly unique cultural 
transmission processes according to their appropriateness for meeting the 
specific needs of the societies in which they arose. What happened when 
th^se different groups came into contact with each other in Alaska? . • \^ 

In a culture contact situation of this type, where one cuttural gro'cjp'' 
has a large population, great power, and great economic wealth, and where 
the other does not, usually the former becomes the dominant group. Its 
valueSi beliefs, and institutions take precedence over those of the smaller 
group, whose merribers begin to accommodate themselves to the larger 
group. This process is called acculturation. In Alaska, for several reasons, such 
a process has not been entirely completed; that is, although many Alaskan 
NativeThave adapted some American technological and material elements as 
well fis some social values and belief systems, they have not been completely 
-acculturated. Many are still able to 'practice traditional subsistence lifestyles 
including hunting and gathering activities and their attendant social relation- 
ships. However, these are becoming more and more impossible^to maintain 
with the influx of immigrants to Alaska and the development of mineral 
resources in the rural parts of the state. 

This state of affairs, of course, has had and continues to have certain 
implications for the maintenance of continuity in the transmission of cultures 
in Alaska. With the introduction of schools to Alaskan Native villages there 
arose an obvious conflict between the Ar\ierican and indigenous peoples 
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goals and thelK respective processed of cultural transmission. An Alaskan 
Native child was suddenly subjected to at least two patterns of life, two 
value systems, two systems of beliuf-rone in his honne, the other in the 
schooL Not only that-such a child was subjected to at least two types of 
transmission structures and methods-again one at home and the other 
at school. Such a segregated systerj of cultural transmission could only 
engender confusion, discontinuity, unrequited expectations, ancl ir.security. 

Recent educational pract/tloners have attempted to overcome the 
dissimilarities of content between these disparate cultural transmission 
systems through such things asbilinc ual programs, culture, heritage programs, 
Indian Education programs, et cetera. These all seem to-be steps in the right 
direction becouse they attempt to reintegrate' aspects of the two cultures. 
That is, they attempt to bring some of the more traditional aspegts of 
Alaskan village life into the, classroom; for example, they encourage the 
continued use of the Native language and furthermore, attempt to utilize it 
for teaching aspects of the dominant culture. Similarly,- Jthey encourage the 
cor:inued e ngagp me ra_ia traditional .ar_ts and crafts, survival skills, and 
technology not only, for their own inherent value but to assist/ in the 
transmission of the indigenous culture. In this way, perhaps, the content of 
the cultures in contact are partially beginning to be m^-shed and meldjid into a 
new viable cultural alternative. / 

* However, if the methods, the structure, the form of the transnaission 
process remain strictly that 'of the'cjcminant culture, such a meshii/ig cannot 
be entirely successful. Cultural conjtent which is inextricably bojind to in* 
formal transmission techniques as in the '.indi^genoys Alaskan Native system^ 
cannot readily be transmitted witlpin a formal framework like/the school 
classroom without being significan ly altered. Thus, if some soi/t cf mutual 
acculturative process is desired anc a new cultural framevvofk /more amen- 
able to the needs of- rural Alaskan residents is to be established, then some 
alteration - of the. processes of cultJral transmission institutioria.lized in the 
school must take place: What is n eeded is a restructuring of jiuch processes 
in a way which more clos?ly reflec:s the Alaskan village llfewa//- The specific 
attributes of such systems would ';ary with -location. Certain culture-bound 
lavys and regulations regarding education should be relaxed to-alhw for 
experimentation with alternative administrative and pedagodical structures. 
Education would not have to take place in one building, sepcirate and differ- 
ent .from all the others in the village, from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m., Monday through 
Friday, for an arbitrarily selected nine months of a year. I", could be con- 
tinuous, a part of the daily life of the village, and particularly of traditional 
^ roles, methods, and processes. 

With the establishment of th^ Rural Education Attendance Areas, the 
people of rural Alaska have the opportunity to significantly ilter the t^ddi- 
tional American educational institutions in ways which will morte appropriate- 
ly meet their own needs. It Is a dif f cult task and one which theV will have to 

to the village people themselves to make 
Df their youth. Only throi]gh\ their effort 
and commitment will it be possible to integrate different lifeways and 
cultural tra^ismission processes by incorporating sor -.f the Vra^'^'O^^l. 
indigenoils education modes into the formal educat 'v •; cess, lyiorsover, 
in view of the increasingly frequent complaints about j ladaptive nature 
of the trljiditional school systems America; such e... .imentatibn vyith 



pisrform in their own way. It is up 
decisions concerning the education 



alternative forms among Native Alaskans, may also greatly benefit others in 
the American society. 
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EDUCATION AND THE 
SUBSISTENCE WA\^G«=--LIFE 



• reproduce,d with permission from 

, Does One Way Of Life Have To Die So Another Can Live 

published by 
Yupiklak Bista 
Bethel 

The Yukon-Kuskokv/im Region is considered the most 'back- 
ward' in Alaska and as such stands a chance of preserving its 
culture through the educational system. It is our intent that 
by incorporating the study and practice of our culture in our 
schools we can save this culture from which we come. It is 
our conviction that the Yupik way of life can be saved and 
only our young can save it. 

-Harold Napoleon, 1974 



What kind of education will prepare our children for the uncertain 
future that ties ahead? How can education give them the options to strike 
their own balance in living on a combined .subsistence and cash economy? 

■ Howxan we prepare our children tO' meet the unpredictable and difficult 
circumstances of the rapidly changing world? 

We did not always have these problems of the meaning and purpose 
and approach to education. Before the erection of school houses and the 
introduction of professional teachers .to whom Western civilization entrusts 
the minds of their children, education was growing up in a village. Education 
. was done in the home with the father, mother, grandmother, grandfather, 
brother and sister, " uncles, aunts, cousins, and friends. Education was also 
■given by the weather, the sea, the fish, the animals and the land. Children 
• at a very early age came to terms with the elements. We did not have to worry 
about relating education to life, because learning came naturally as a part -of 
living. Education was the process of living, from the land, of s';i-:isting, of 

surviving. ' , . 

The coming of Western civilization broke this unity, of education and 
living; Suddenly survival depended upon knowing a new'language, new skills 
and new ways of relating to people and the world. Today we have erttrusted 
the minds of our young to professional teachers who seemingly know all 
there is ,to know. They are teaching a child how to read, write, repair a car, 
weld two pipes together. But they are^not teaching the child the most impor- 
tant thing. Who he is: an Eskimo or Indian with a history full of.folklore, 
music, great men, medicine, a philosophy, complete with poets; in short, 
there 'was a civilization, a culture which survived the harshest of environ- 
ments for thousands of years. Now this culture and the subsistence way of 
life are being swept away by||Ooks, patents, money and corporations. 

It is not our intent to wage War on Western civilization. We merely 
want to come to terms with it-on our own grounds. We do not dislike 
Western civilization or White Man. We simply treasure, our young and our 

■ culture. It is our belief that both can live together side by side, but not 



necessarily eating out of the same bowl. We can share potlatches arid 
Christmas together. ■ 

Most parents see school as a necessary and vital thing if their children 
are going to share and take part. In the Western way of life. If we are to con- 
.trol our own lives and run our own affairs we must each know the ways of 
the dominant culture; And we must have well-educated leaders vyho can look 
after the interests of the Yupik people. But the shortcomings of th6 present 
educational systeRn have to be recognized. 

When formal education began in this region in 1886 with the first 
Moravian Missiori, people began giving up sojne of the mobility of the sub- 
sistence pattern of living. In ordel- to be near the school, "they had to forego 
some traveling to hunting and fishing camps. But. even though people have 
become well-settled In villages ail of which have 'schools, the achievement 
rate for Native children has remained far bejpw the national average. In 1960 
the average educational achievement Jevel in this region was only 2.6 years. 
By 1970, the average had risen to 4,6 years. 

Underlying the high dropout rate and absenteeism among students is 
the fact that school is an alien atmosphere for the children. Well over 90 per 
cent of the Native students in this region enter school speaking Yupik Eskimo 
which is spoken within the family as vvell as throughout the entire com- 
munity life. Their lives become ordered by the ringing of bells and. the calling 
*of roll. They begin learning about buses, cows and chickens, Thanksgiving, 
baseball and spaceships; all of which may be interesting, but are nevertheless 
foreign to the village. Parents withiri this region have stated over and over 
again that acculturation and adjustraent to Western society is nr t and cannot 
be a goal of education. However, a student'^ adjustment to the school envir-. 
onment demands acculturation which in turn represents a loss of traditional 
values and increased isolation from his own culture. 

Look at the children at the age of five or six when they begin going 
to school to learn their ABC's from the adventures of Dick and Jane and their 
sense of history from the lives of .George Washington, Franklin Roosevelt 
and Richard Nixon. The young children cannot identify with this way of 
living and these people. And so, as they are being prepared to go out Into the 
world, they begin to lose a sense of their own identity, their own place. and 
person. 

This process of alienation continues 'and even accelerates wh^n the 
children' reach /ligh school age. To attend high school they -are usually away 
from their home most of the year. .Their courses are designed to prepare them 
to go on to college and then on to various careers and professions. They are 
oriented -toward finding the best paying jobs. Their lives become organized 
to the clock; the working day instead of the routines of living In a village. 

Although the modern education system can give the children many ^ 
skills that will be valuable, the process is iJfsually very hard on them. During 
the time the children are away at school, le<]rning more and more of the 
skills that it will take for them to' live in the cities and become leaders in 
that world, they are learning less and less about their people and themselves. 
When they come back educated they are no longer the sanric children that we 
once saw leave'for school. Some of them return home after so many years 
nd are strangers to their own people. But much worse, ' they are stranger 
themselve^. , , , 

It has always been difficult for parents tO[ send their cfiildren from their 
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village to go. to school. Their sadness has been balanced by the belief that 
this was necessary for their children's futurie, so they could make their way 
in a changing world. Now many of these parents are realizing that the educa- 

- tioa system has a great weakness that is leaving many children unprepared to 
live either in the villagr *U or the outside world. It doesn't develop and 

. strengthen a child's owr . image and confidence. His education doosi.'t 
help him know who he is or where he came from. His education, leaver him 
stranded somevyhere between the village way of life of his parents and the 
whitfe vvay of life he has been taught in school. He is. between two worlds, 

. not really belonging to either. " - . o 

..^Ecltication and Survival . . 

Our young people are often not prepared in practical wa^s to live in 
either world. Their high school programs supposedly lead to careers and 
professions, but all too often the young peo^jle can not find jobs. Employ^ 
ment in the region is scarce, with many skilled job? going to white people 
who gained experience outside the;,region. Some young people migrate to 
the cities where there are more opportunities, only to find they are not 
prepared for the competition of the wage earning market place. 

Likewise, the young people are often not prepared to live in the bush. 
During their student years they have not been learning ^1 the skills neces- 
sary to subsist off the land. One result of their stucfies has been that many 
have not had the opportunities to learn how to hunt, fish, prepare food and 
make clothing. If subsistence skills are lost, there could be tragic con- 
sequences to the Yupik people who have by nature been self-sufficient. 
People have survived in this region only because they have known how to 
draw food, clothing and shelter from the land. In this time we are living now, 
people are tempted to depend upon money. If a person has one skill that can 
earn him money, he can go to the store and buy food, buy clothing, buy 
plywood and 2 x 4's tp build a house,. But there is great danger in this. In- 
flation is driviag up the costs of everything so that one must work more for 
less. We. have, also, seen that there are sometimes shortages of store-bought 
things. Sometimes one cannot find the food one needs at the store. Some- 
times clothing, fuel, building materials and other things are not available. - 
If a person knovys only how to live from the store, he will be lost if one day 
the things in the store cost too much or are simply not available. But if the 
person also knows how to live from the land he will suryive. 

Until recently only a few radical economists and environmentsiist:: 
dared suggest that there are limits to growth and wealth, that there could be 
a world economic crisis. But recently we have heard the President of the ^ 
United States warn that a recession or depression niight come. We hear world'^ 
leaders warn that the world's ecorjomic system may collapse, that there ma/ 
be widespread famine. But it is not hard to imagine our difficulties if such 
an economic disaster comes. If^store'bougfcitsupplies become scarce across 
the nation, our region will- probabiy^be one of the first places in \^h\ch they 
disappear altogether. If there is 'nothing in the stores,^m6ney'will be -worth- 
less,- ' , 1 

AnH if money is vvorthless, the cash earning skills we have been taught 
will be worthless. The people who will survive will be ^he ones who have the 
skills to live from the land, . ^ „ 

As a people and as individuals we must consider very carefully how our 



education can make .us dependent upon the Western economic system, th^. 
future of which, is unstable at best. If our children are educated just like' 
other children in Anchorage, and Des Moines, Iowa they will grow to- be 
just as dependent upon the Western economic system. Our children could 
come to be just as vulnerable as anyone to the fluctuations of the stock 
market and the whims of Arab oil dealers. But if the education our children 
receive helps them retain some of the subsistence skills and self-sufficiency 
of their ancestors, they will carry injto the uncertain future tools which may 
make the difference between surviving and perishing in difficult times. 

Subsisting and surviving require different skiMs In different" places. 
The knowledge one needs to survive in Harlem is different than the know: 
ledge one needs to survive in mjd-Western farrft .country. Men living in the^ 
jtingles'of Brazil mustjcnow certain things to live in their environment; nrien 
living in the highlands of Nepal must know other things. Tha Yukoh-Kuskbk- 
wirn Delta is a very demanding environment which can seem hostile to those 
who do not know its' ways, but which can provide life to those who know 
how tij14ye with the land. Education of children in this region should equip 
them to live with the land. 

Even if there is never an economic collapse, subsistence skills and 
knowledge of the land and waters will be invaluable. Such knowledge will 
permit Yupik people to live a fuller, richer life. And it will help them use,- 
protect and manage subsistence resources in the context of the modern 
world. As long as subsistence resources continue to be the resource base of 
this region, knowing how to use them, and care for them will continue to 
be extremely important. 

Just as important to the subsistence way of living as the skills of hunt- 
ing and fishing, sewing and preserving foods are the ways of cooperating and 
working together. As elaborate as the modern- classroom may be, it is still 
not equipped" to really teach children the ways of sharing and helping others 
that has in the past been learned in the home and viflage. In fact, the com- 
petitive atmosphere of modern schools in nnany ways works at cross" purposes 
to the cooperative atmosphere of traditional Eskimo education. This con- 
flict is so fundamental that Pat Locke, a Sioux Indian wise in the ways of 
both- Native and Western education, once said, "that all the differences 
between the two processes of education stem from .the fact that the purpose 
of Western education is for the individual to find ways to excel and promote 
himself, his career, his life; whereas', the purpose of Native education has 
always been for the individual to find ways to serve his family, be a useful 
part of his community, to work for anci with his people." 

In our region, in bur past, sharing and cooperation have not been just 
social niceties. They have been ways of survival. If everyone were just locking, 
out for himself, the Yupik culture would have vanished lone 3,.^ It has 
been through sharing and helping each other that people have sgrvh^ed. 
Children learned these ways naturally as they grew up in the vill igd. It is 3 
great event when a boy gets his first seal, not just because he has proven 
himself a hunter but because he has something to share with others. His 
first seal Is divided among people in the village, first to the older people 
who can no longer get seals themselves. 

Frank Nokozak has related how. he learned the ways, of sharing and 
helping others: (John Paul Jones interpreting) 

You know what the older people used to do for him? They 
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would share thejr things wjt<| the peooj^ .who did not have 
them. He did this for the people who did not have .... When 
the people come to his place, he gives them food. Peopl^ go ^ 
to his home to ask for dried fish. He'gives dry fish to tht^se 
people because,they need it. He said he wouldn't be like that 
Jf it wasn't for his dad. who used to tell him to always be kind 
anol give to the people who do not have. His dad used to. 
tell him to be that way because you only live once. The 
people are born, in one tim^ and die. He repeated that it was 
his dad that taught him always to be kind and share. I 
The classrooms can neither teach the skills nor impart the values and char- 
acter which link the children to the subsistence way of life of their culture. 

Building a New Way of Education . 

The proces:> of young people losing their identity and not being prepar- 
ed .to, cope with ''fe is costing us many young people each year. And each 
year our young people seem a little less self-sufficient, a little less able to live 
ffom the lan^K. These problems have been growing since our first contact 
with whtjiers, tnaders and missionaries. How can they be dealt with? We do 
not have ready-made solutions. But we do have a starting point and a direct- 
ion in which to head. To make education more meaningful for our children 
we must start with our people in the villages and proceed to develop an 
educational process that combines the learning of ABC's and algebra with 
our traditional values, skills, and ways of living and learning. 

To b'egin developing this type" of learning process, Yupiktak Bista 
started in the spring of 1974 a Cultural Heritage Program in which students* 
as the Bethel and St. Mary's High Schools returned to villages for two weeks. 
During this period, older people in'the village taught the students their own 
history and traditional skills. A live-in learning experience was chosen over a 
."Native studies" course because such courses set students up as observers 
much the same way a birdwatcher studies a bird or an anthropologist studies 
a culture. If the student is just a watcher, he remains inactive when he should 
be an active participant and he can actually become further disassociated 
from himself and his culture. Only by "living" his ov,/n culture wiii a student 
come to appreciate, understand and be a part of it. 

In de^ibihg the Cultural Heritage Program to some students, Petar 
Atchak, who helped get the program started once said: 

When you get tn a village the older people will tetl you 
. stories about how things were a. long time ago. The 
women will teach the girls how to be women. And the 
men will teach the boys how to be men. 
So it was that students went out to villages, often not their home villages, 
to live with foster parents who could teach them traditional ways. As.>?'.e fol- 
lowing comments by the students reveal, it was quite an experience for them., 
A boy who went to Hooper Bay said: ' • 

■ Activities 1 participated in were th? Fskimo dance and- 
telling stories to the old people (testing tny skills, whether 
I knew or not the stories they told me; they let me do 
the talking the day after they talk.) What I made during 
the cultural heritage program was the spear, the spear 
handle, fish hook spear, fish hook spear handle, ivory 
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ring, a model seal out. of soap stone, a parka, water boots out 
of seal skin, and Information about how to make sleds, boatSv, 
and drawings of the old. The new skids f learned were.to bal« 
.'ance on td^^t the. wavy sea in a kayak, and throw a spear 
' without tipping over ..nff a lot about hunting In the sea with 
just the .JcaySif. 

* \ ' Man, iTwas all right! Because, they were opera to me as well as 
to my friends vyho went down to Hooper Bay. I would like to^ ^ 
go back to a village where I stayed. And I was just getting 
dreaming -with the old people. They brought me to their 
world. They let me feel I was old when { got out of their , 
stories.^ 

Another boy summed up his experiences in Toksook Bay by saying: 

All of these projects were of an advantage to me, cause I 
have never really gotten into .^skimo culture. Now I have a 
• brief meaning of how survival takes place, what skills were 
» led to become a man, and how to make things to live 
o«T of.^ . , 

Staff of the Kuskokwim Health Corporation said: 

. . . especially noteworthy to us has been the reaction of the 
students and dormitory parents to the First Cultural Heritage 
Program. 'At a time when Bethel, was experiencing some , 
'pre-breakup' behavior the high school students returned 
enthusiastic and in^a positive franne of mind. Therefore, we 
would' encourage the continuation of such a stimulating- 
program with many desirable mental health consequences. V, 

The. high school nurse was another person who noticecj a change in attitude 

and outlook on life. Peggy McMahon said: 

In working with the high schodh students as their nurse, I 
have been able to observe their behavior and attitudes through- 
out the school year. As alvvays^.the first semester of school 
started out with high enthusiasm in both teachers and 
students. However, there ^seemed to be a real let-down in 
spirit after the Christmas vacation. Class attendance seemed to ^ 
^ dwjp and I found many more students in my clinic with vagUe 
physical complaints and emotidhal problems. It seemed that . 
many students were using the excuse of going to the nurse's 
clinic, but just wanted to talk to someone about their rest- . 
lessness with school and desire to go home. More than the 

- ' .usual number of students seemed to be 'down' during the 
months of January, February, and Macch. I think the in- 
troduction of the First Cultural Heritage Program at this 
timb was valuable. It came at the end of the third quarter 
when spirfts were especially low. 1 know that I was having 
/ difficulty dealing with the negative and demanding attitudes 
'and behavior of many of the students during February and 
March. The Cultural Heritage Program seemed to gi.-e. every- 
one a chance to learn different thirfgs ^and in . a different 
, seating than the school building. The first we^k after the 
Program I found that the students • seemed happier, less 
dertianding and better able to cope with'some of their prob- 



lems. than they were before the two week progrann.^ 
Some of the strongest reactions to the Cultural Heritage Program came from 
the parents and old people who had worked with the students. Hilnria 
Shavings from Mekoryuk said she felt this approach to education was: 
... very important for our childrep, since a lot of our chijdren 
■. • arc losing their own culture. I feel this program is a little bit 
of a beginrting for our kids to see how their ancestors live to 
survive in this land that whije man would call 'harsh country.' 
I feel this should be an ongoing program because even my own 
* kids don't .know hovv we have lived. They h£^en't seen the 
houses we used^o live in. My own girl, that's going to Junior 
College, doesn't know, how to . sew how we do ... I think this 
cultural heritaga program will help the students. You never 
kndw what they might fun into, during their" lifetime. At 
least, in case they run into some hardships they'll know how 
\ to make their Own things. If it's a girl/make their own clothes 

and sewing and things like that. If it were a man,>^t least he 
will know how to survive if he was out on the tundra. You'll 
never know with ail these traveling by snowrnachines, air- 
planes, outboard motors, if yo'u'il get to your> destination. 
At least they should know/ how to survive without having to 
depend on these conveniences all the time.^ 
Also; emphasizing the importance oCjoiowing traditional skills was Andrew 
Brown of Mt.'Village: ' \^ * 

This program was'one of the best things that ev§r happened 
in this area: The things our forefathers used to do is to good of 
a thing to let it phase out. Who knovys when the things the 
' students learn might be the ones for survival in case^of emer- 
gency or anything that will cut us off from the out^de.worid. 
It could^ be for a short timeoor for "a hpng period. Our land 
can still provide us clothing and food. Our young people 
should leajn hovv to tackle with these things. Our culture is 
phasing out. Right now is the time to revive it back.^ 
In Chevak, David Friday said: 

I've been home for a long time and .1 was home during the 
time the St. Mary's students^ and Bethel Regional High School 
students were at home and most of the people participated , 
with the Cultural Heritage Program. Because of what's been 
happening some ^ these people haven't been doing thes6 
things. Then all of a suddei^^this Cultural Heritage Program , 
came to the people. It made an Impression on me that theise 
people are learning that their culture is cool. I think- this 
Cultural Heritage Program helped the people out in the vil- 
lages too. Some of them dug up cultures from the past to 
teach these children. They are the type" of people, I think, 
that are caught between two cultures. They don't know ; 
what to do or how to make a living because they are cpnfused. 
I think w]th this program, it helped find themselves in a 
situation where some of these people weren't really too 
certain of wLo^they jieally are, their real selves, where they'd 
be satisfied aT^Mjappy about it . *. . There were a comment 



, / from an old man who said, 'I don't want to pass this life 
unless* ! "pass my knowledge to another younger person.' I 
•think ^his Cultural Heritage Program has opened that door 
to man\/of our people.^ 
!The Cultural /Heritage Program is not meant to turn back the clock,, to 
prepare young people to live just as their, ancestors did. Its purpose is to begin 
building a new educational process which will be. based on our way of life, 
the value of passing on traditional waysji^jiot- because it is a way to turn 
from the £resen.t__vuorld7-bar'&eciijse^ it simply offers young^people the best 
h<rpe'armaking their way into a troubled and uncertain future*. Knovyingthe 
wa\^s of their Yupik^ancestors offers young people the invaluable qualities of 
self-confidence, self-reliance and the ability to live from the land should they 
choose to or should this become neces5ary for survival. 

Modern education reflects the W|»^s that Western civilization appears to 
have lost its way and no longer make? any sense. But we .are now tied to this 
dominant culture. We must know its ways; we must have the necessary tools 
to cope with its problems and make u^e of its opportunities. So it is, that to 
find ourselves as individuals and js ^ p&opte and inake bur way into the 
future, we wiM need the knowledge and ways of learning of our h'eritage and 
also the skills and knowledge of Western civilization. 

How can a new process of education that draws from both cultures be 
created? What poUcy and institutional changes must be made? How wil' 
new curriculum, methods and teachers be introduced? These are not easily 
answered questions. t 

The difficulties of bringing about change in the entrenched educational 
system are many, but our experience with programs like the Cultural Her-* 
itage live-in has shown us. that they are not, impossible to overcome. And 
the basis for change toward an Educational process combining two cultures 
must be an appreciation and acceptance of "multi-cuTtural equality." fn 
-education, multiracial equality, recognizes that Native ..students are still 
Native people. Many of them may prefer to speak the language of their 
people and to live in villages as hunters, fishermen,, wives and mothers, 
rather than enter the competitive and materialistic life of the cities. Their 
education should prepare them for this way of life. It should not, as the 
present system does, cut off this option. And all of our children, even those 
who go on to college and prbfessions beyond our region, need t;o know their 
roots in the subsistence way of life of the Deltj in order to knovv themselves. 
So it is that ttie education of all our young people must include learning some 
erf the old ways and learning how' to subsist on the Delta today. 

Multi-cultural equality implies that parents and grandparents' should 
be involved In the educational process, as teachers, advisors, counselors, 
administrators, and school board members. A man or woman who has lived in 
a village all. their life and perhaps has never gone to high school may never- 
theless have more . meaningful ideas about high school education on the 
Delta than a professor armed with, degrees and years of experience. 

The wisdom of our oid people should be respected at lea. much as 
the knowledge of the school teacher. Each finds within himself a balance 
between the elements of these two heritages and ways of life. Education 
should help keep options, open for young people to livejefifferent kinds of 
life styles. The classrooms should not close the doors -on the subsistence 
-.way of life that has been affjood way of life for the Yupik people for thou- 
sahds of years. ' 
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FOOTNOTES 



]. Testimony, D-2 Land Hearings. ForJ-ral-State Land Use Planning'Commission. 1973. 
\2. Interivlew by* Yupiktak Bista. 
a. Ibid. 
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THE SCHOOL CULTUPAL HERITAGE PROGRAM: ' 
SOME QUESTIONS 



by * 

Jan Gibson * 
Kuskokwim Community College, Be^el / 

Introduction 1 " / 

It Is probably safe to say that most teachers and administrators jri 
schools serving Alaskan Eskimos and Indians have ^t least dntertalned^/the 
idea of- Incorporating local history and cultural heritage, into the ^hool 
curriculum. Tne demand for minority rights nationally, the tssues p^6d as a 
result of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, aild the availability of 
federal grants for cultural heritage projects have inspired numerous ^tte'mpts 
at teaching Native students about their own traditions, Unfortunately,.many 
of these programs have been planned without adequate research, have had 
questionable results, and have not continued as a regular part of the 
curriculum upon the termination of the initial project. 

Many advocates of cultural heritage programs do not seem to realize 
that a good program or project requires careful planning and thoughtful. con- 
sideration of the issues involved. There are ajor questions' which must be 
answered as part of the planning process. One of these questions is, "What is 
the local cultural heritage and hoyv'does one find out about h?" Mosteduca- 
tors have no background In the subject and little in the way of the texts, 
audio-visual aids, and expertise which are available to them in curriculum 
areas such as math and reading. Although there are books which offer infor- 
mation about Alaskan Eskimos arid Indians in general, there is often little 
written about the background of any one locality. . \ 

The purposes of any particular program should be given careful con- 
sideration. Enhancement" of the student's identity as an Indian or an Eskimo 
is often given as the rationale for cultural heritage programs. Is it likely to be 
true that an Eskimo fifth grader will feel more confidently Eskimo If he 
learns how to carye an ivory seal? Or is it important that he learn hOw to 
make some of the traditional crafts so that he can sell them and supplement 
his income? There are other questions. What Is the feeling within the com- 
munity about cultural heritage studies? Do local people really want these 
things taught? If so, why?.ln what way do they value them? How can infor- 
mation about the students' historical past best be presented and who should 
do the teaching? 

,)n an effort to deal with some of these questions as 4hey apply to 
one Eskimo community, 1 took photographs and examples'of traditional 
craft, work to Nunivak Island in the summer of 1972 and conducted inter- 
views with 62 Nunlvakers between the ages of 6 and 72. The purpose of the 
study was to clarify the relationship of present day IMunlvak Islanders to their 
art heritage and to make some recommendations for curriculunr^development. . 
The interviews included questions about the traditional crafts\of Nunivak 
Island and related stories, dances, and songs. > ^--^ ^ 

Dye to the relative isolation of Nunivak Islapd. e-tra^tional Nunivak 
way of life was not seriously threatened 'bV'^utside influences until after 
1940. As a result, there is more written information about Nunivak arts than 
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about most others in the Southwest Alaskan area. A review of the literature 
showed ^thaft this particular part of the world was a center for excellent 
-ivory carving, wooden dish, utensil^ and mask rnaking in the nineteenth 
century and, to some extent, Jp the early years of this century. The women's 
crafts of baskel making and skin sewing have persisted Into the present. 
Little is > known of prehistoric art in this region and -there are^no compre- 
hensive studies of any craft of the area other than mask making. All of 
these crafts are represented in publications ahd^in museums throughout 
the world. 

Resultiof the Interviews 

The results of the/interviews with Nunivakefs can be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The older the interviewee the more likely he was to recognize tradi- 
tional art work and to understand Its original purpose. Th^ old people were 
'Xhe only acknowledged authorities in these matters. It was clear that tradi- 
tional craft skills were not being, passed on to the younger generations. 
Although most of the interviewees did some type of craft work,, -only the 
older ones were inclined toward the traditional crafts included in this study. 
More girls arid women than boys and men did some type of craft work. 

' 2. Masks which were close in appearance to recent Nunivafe 'masks 

were recognized by more people than other styles, and, in fact, response 
to older area-wide styles was slight. 

3. Masks were not in use in the village at the' time of ih§ study and 
had not been .so for. many years. Or}ly the oldest interviewees had actually 
seen maf1<s used in dances and ceremonies. Wooden dishes were apparently 
not in use at all at the time of the study and carved ivory objects were no 
longer produced primarily for local use. Grass baskets were still made partly 
for use and the other women's craft, skin sewing, was the most functional 
of "all the traditional crafts at the time of the study. , 

: 4. When asked which crafts are most important today, members of.each 
sex tended to emphasize the crafts made primarily by members of that sex. 
Over all, crafts were rated the most important to the least important as 
follows: mask making, skin sewing, grass work, ivory carving, and wooden 
dish and utensil making. The crafts made primarily by men, (masks, ivory, 
and wooden ware) were termed important mainly for their sale value whereas 
.the crafts made by women, grass Work and skin sewing, were n^iade both for 

-sale and for use. /Nearly everyone interviewed wanted Nunivak children to 
learn about the crafts, stories, songs, and da ^es, which were discussed 
during the interviews. Intervievyees indicated very little belief that the child- 
ren would ever sell or use the craft items and placed more emphasis on 
group identity values. 

5. Most people approved of the idea of sharing of Nunivak traditional 
arts and activities with other Eskimo villages, and, to a lesser extent, with 
White children. Nunivakers stated very strongly that they wanted Nunivak 
children to be taught about. Nunivak things by Nunivak people. 

Discussion . *} 

•Taken together, the interviews and the review .of the literature in- 
dicated a pattern of changing values whiclt have been associated with the 
crafts over the last c^ne hundred years. In the nineteenth and early twetjtieth 
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centuries, the crafts were made for use within Eskimo culture. They can 
be said tc have had utilitarian value as opposed to sale/trade value. 

When local marerials, religion, ancj social practices were replaced with 
materials and id^as from the "outside," and Nunivak^rs became involved in 
the souvenir trade in this centmaumany crafts lost much of their utilitarian 
value. At the same time that manufactured items becanrie available, a market 
for craft iterris opened and the crafts were then traded for goods-or sold for>^ 
money. At that time, probably beginning in the 1920's, the reasons^for 
making many of "the crafts objects became less fof personar or family hse 
than for sale or trade to outsiders. The crafts can be said to have gained an 
economic v-^lue which they did not have before. L . 

•Nov;, indications are that this value, too, mahy be disappearing as the 
oider. people who know how to produce these things pass from the scene 
and other ways to obtain cash become available. For example,, most of the 
interviewees had no real expectations that the village children would ever 
. make craff: either for their own use of Ifor sale, and yet, they nearly all 
wanted the - hildren to know about them. These things seemed to be gaining 
a new importance, nor "because they were to be used or sold, but solely 
because they were idenr,jfiec^j^as Nunivak Eskimo things. The emerging value 
was cultural identity value. It cannot be said that this type of value was 
not previously attached to the crafts; that is, that they were not valued for 
their "Nunivak4^€sClor their "Eskimoness," but in traditional ti/nes there 
was no pressure to make an issue of It. In precontact and early contact times, 
the local, vatue system was not jeopardized by outside fprcejs. The issue of 
ethnocultural "identity" hnd no meaning when nearly everyone, regardless of 
whether Mainlander or Islander, subscribed to essentially the same cultural 
patterns and system of values. 

The reasons for the new valuing of Nunivak Eskimo things by Nunivak 
* Eskimos may be speculated upon. Perhaps publicity concerning minority 
^ rights from the "outside" or the political climate involving the Native Land 
claims issues has affected local opinion. It mayNbe that changed attitudes of 
some personnel in agencies and Insti^futions toward Native cultural heritage^ 
; and accompaoyinq grants for studies and programs have had their influence. 
. Or, perhaps increased sophistication on the part of residents in regard to 
! the effects-df "acculturation" on the local value system has occurred. Most 
likely, a combination of events and circumstances has stimulated thinking 
which has led to the hew valuing of Nunivak arts. 

Whatever the causes, certainly a question is raised in regard to the 
relationship o1^ cultural he-itage studies and the concept of identity. If an 
interviewee knew' nothing about the crafts, \f,Me h.d never used them, and 
therefore had no basis of association with his cultural gr^up until the inter- 
viewer appeared on the scene, and told him that these were Nunivak or 
Eskimo things, how could these things be a part of his identity, a concept 
which Erik Erikson spoke of as being an "irreversible historical fact" 
(1968:11) or the basis of the feel'ng, ■ "I arn/' or "I exist?" (Cohen and 
Brawer, 1972:10) The ansvver may be that if he had already established the. 
category of "Eskimo things" or "Nunivak things" as valuable, and as. a 
part of himself, then he needed only to learn that a piece of craft work 
"belonged to the valued category in order to value and accept it. Certainly 
the older people, who had known these objects "-i parts of their lives, could' 
be said to identify more closely and automatically with some of the arts 




and cra^'ts, but the desire of the ybungen people not to lose these th ngs, 
even when it is obvious that the crafts mein littleao thum in terrrs of their 
practical, everyday lives, is not to be discounted. 

' A\s,o, it would appear that an element of choice is po.iiibU; ''i iden- 
tification with a group qf people or the 1 things that one a.^sociales with 
that group. Erikson seemed to agr^:e thatlthe inclusion of tliimjs in one's 
identity or the things on(j identifies with dan come from conscious choice 
although this will oft»Mi be done In response to pressures itli-.it thnjaten 
one's basic' value system {1964:93^. Flticje^rald discussed a related pheno- 
menon in Ms inquiry into the complexity of acculturation processes and 
the Maori of New Zealand. He implied thar although one may never havrj 
experienced aspects of[a qiven cultural heritage, he may make? ;hem a part 
of his ethnic identity^, en to having the! identity with6ui the culture 
(1970:14). And, indeed, c'hir, would siiem tolbe so. Vi, in the early thirties, 
as one Christian missionar, claims, NunivakeVs "throw their idols into the 
sea," (Almquist, 1962:52) and in 1972 they xhk\ me ^Mt ihey wanted their 
children to be taught about the traditional \Nunivak hings, then chr.c* 
%eeml5 possible, however it might be ir^fluenced by historical pressure. 

A critic of this ^hange in viewpoint might^point out that people " 
cling sentimentally to',a way of life that is pass'hg before they give it ur - • 
good. Erikson might, judgir.g from some of his cbmments on similar subjects, 
be' inclined to say that the Nunivak people, tiireatened with the rush of 
acculturative influences now hope to bolster s tentritivo sense of centrality 
or ethno-culturat self with things that are no longer relevant to therr every- 
day lives. Hj^ might even wonder whether they a^e attempting to maintain 
a "synthetifc" identity. What seems important X6 this writer is that the in- 
dividual accepts himself and his own backgrjunc^, ethro-cuitural, or^ other- 
wise, and 'sujuessfully integrates it into his personal whole ^ sense of be^ 
longing to a sharr^d past a d a shared fururc' with the group h whidi one 
associates him.eJi-would most iikisly facilitate this i.uegratioT-i. 

the problem is that Nuniv^^kers have grov^n to adulthood ui a f ulture 
which had ^traditionally passed . on its values, history, and religion.by means of 
observation and the oral tradition. With the qhservable traditional activities 
partially gone and the oral '.f^^cltion interrupted by Western schooling, it 
is very difficult for Nunivak v/oung people arid children, under present cir- 
cumstances to team much about their own hibtpry which could.be integrated 
into a personal whole. To nomplicatt- the situation, Nunivakers who complete 
eight*h grdd<? usuallv go or, to a boarding sclioul away from home for their 
high schopi years, 'n vhe case of tijie Nuniv,::ke,rs, the mechanism for trans- 
mitting the Eskimo pait has been displaced by a mechanism which trans- 
mits othpr eContent. The content is the heritage and value system of their 
cultural "in-laws," the memders of the dominant national culture. 

° Hovvever/a's shown in' the interview results, there now exists a con-; 
victlon among the Nunivakers that there is an, Eskimo cultural heritage,' 
although what that, heritage is does not seem to be entirely clear, either 
Kto many o'f the Nunivakers or to those who have written about them. Most 
i Interviewees felt that whate^ver it is is tied in some way to the old people 
; in th^ village' and embodied in their memories and skills. Along with this /is 
a strong desire^ to have those things which are identified as ng "Eskimo" 
valuecj. and respected and taught to the younger Nunivakers, regardless of 
• the aritiquity or lack of it of the objects or traditions' 



Recommendations for School Programs 

The stronyes? implication of this study is thdt the younger people 
should learn about Trjditlonal Nunlvak arts. It is a temptation to recommend 
that the village school immediately begin to teach Eskimo history, arts, and 
crafts, and other a^ ^ects of Eskimo cultural heritage. However, It' would be 
wise to. think of what the Interviewees said in response to the question. 
"Who do you think knows the most about these thing?" The old people In 
the village vvere cited as the authorities and were the ones whom a substantial 
proportion of the Interviewees wanted to teach the children. Because feelings 
about the Nunlvak past appear to be tied closely to feelings about the oldest 
peop'e in the village, the desire to have them act as teachers should be re- 
spected. . ^ ' . • 

Also, while somr te'*achers have read and studied Eskimo history, the 
teacher's access" to knowl dge of such matters is likely to be largely that 
which is available in the literature, and the available literature seems to be 
both limited in detail and written from the interested and often sympathetic, 
but nevertheless ethnocentric viewpoint of people who were not a part of the 
culture about which tHey are writing. Their records may be of ' value in 
explaining Nunivajc arts to outsiders or \) ornahizing materials, but should 
not be used gs the sole source of information when knowledgeable older 
people who grew to adulthood within the traditional culture are available. 
An exception to that might be the presentation of such traditional arts as 
nineteenth century masks, which no longer exist in the village. 

It is this writer's recommendation that the following guidelines be 
utilized for the teaching of Eskimo arts on Nunivak Island and other places 
in similar cultural circumstances. 

1. In the formal school situation. Eskimo arts should be given their 
own place iri the curriculum. A culturaj heritage program need not be limited 
to the items discussed in the study. They were intended to be only represent- 
ative of traditional arts. Nunivak Islanders and "her Eskimo groups have 
produced a wide variety of items which were part pf the material culture^aS- 
well as stories, dances, games, and songs which ucre net sp?clficc^,lly mention* 
ed in the literature.' but which are still known to ^east some villagers. 

2. The stance of the schoo' systenr. :he Mniversity, cr any other agencies 
or organizations working in the area of cultural heritage should be facilita- 
ting rather than directive. Educational organizations should provide the 
mechanism whereby the mist likely environment for the teaching of know- 
ledge and appreciation of the traditional arts would be fostered, but the 
choice of whether or not to pursue this or that approach should ^^e left up 
to the people in thfe village and the local school. boards. Some things cannot 
be decided at all by outsidei s. For example, one factor wh- J- 'jmpticates 
any scheme for teaching Eskimo arts is the matter of current j'ous beliefs 
and resulting attitudes toward the pre-Christian use of the masks. The masks 
and dances had a central role in traditional Eskimo religious ceremony. Any 
person who deals with cultural heritage studies must be careful to take into 
consideration local sensitivity to the traditional symbolism and function of 
masks and,dances. 

3. Whenever possible, older village penr^le should be employed to teach 
younger, people about these things. Responses to the interviews indicated 
that an initial effort on the part of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to do just 
this thing was wei; received at Mekoryuk. Since there seems to be an existing 
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concensus as to which people in the villatje know the most about the various 
"old time things," it should not bo difficult for an advisory school buard to 
identify appropriate teachers. 

School teacher aides »?nd other retjularly employed paraprof» ..lorials 
could be responsible for part of the presentation and organizing of the local 
Eskimo arts program because they often give a continuity to the scliool 
program by their year to year presence and they should be closely attuned to 
community feelings. 

4. Curriculum materials should be levelopod which will be supportive 
of the teaching of cultural heritage. The schools can present some things 
which have been collected by early explorers, missionaries, and anthronolo- 
gists and are beyond the memory of the old people. A danger of distortion 
lies in the* translation from the oral to the written tradition in stories and 
history, and from the three dimensional craft with a decorated surface to 
the photograph or drawing on the flat page and from the use of Yu'pik to 
English, However, within the present circumstances, thi^ is partially unavoid- 
able and it is mentioned as a* caution against a callous vvholesale presentation 
of stores and art work in printed form under the belief that this is totally 
captuhng anyone's "cultural heritage." In general, materials should be pre- 
sented as directly and as close to the''- original forms as possible. 

5. The attitude of the school personnel should be neither condescend- 
ing toward Eskimo arts nor should teachers insist that students do or study 
only Eski-tjio art. One of the most hnlpful functions of the school in this 
regard is that it can help show students the rightful and unique place wKich 
Eskimo arts hold in world art. Teachers should encourage an integrated 
viewpoint rather than suggest that there is an either-or choice to be made. 

Further Study \ 

1. Evaluation components should be written into cultural heritage 
projects. The focus should be on an enhanced sense of identity and would 
probably best be done by field methods which involve participant observa- 
tion procedures. Local school personnel, including paraprofessionals, could 
employ the-^e procedures in an informal manner or community members 
might want to be trained and utilized. It should be fairly easy, through the 
use of simple questions, to find out whether or not students know anything 
about it, whether it has any place in 'their own lives beyond school, and 
whether or not they think of it as related to their own cultural backgrou- i. 

2. There is still a need for further research for materials development 
and for scope and sequence in developing a cultural heritage curriculum. 
Very little has been^written, for r ^.ample, about the women's crafts of grass 
basketry and skin sewing. Also, further investigation might show that there 
i$ a culturally natural sequence for teaching craft skills so that certain kinds 
of things would be taught to some age groups and other kinds of things to 
other age groups. 

3. Some comparative studies might be done concerning this particular 
group of Eskimo people and other groups whose traditional hasis of identity 
hcJS b.en threatened or obliterate J. It may be that ther} ar, some unique 
thinns abou-. the Alaskan situation including the rise of an interest in cultural 
h^;ritage studies at a time when some of the traditional life styje is <v\\ in- 
tact. Attiljde^ toward ethno-cultural Identity in different groups might be 
compared. Atiother Kind of comparison might also be- made. If young Nuni- 



vakers have no sense of a Nutiivak pasi beyond iheir p.niMUs, vJiose own 
in forma I ion niayj)e I i mi reel, how are their attitudes towjr i tlu'mselves as 
mernhers of a cjroup dilteretit from young people who hjv h.ui tlioir racial 
and cultural histories taught to them aful reinforced l)y tho tutu! environment 
of home, school, religious institution, and popular cultuie^ 
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FIELD-BASED EDUCATION. FOR 
• ALASK.' M ' '. riVil TEACHERS 



Rarnhardt • 
Cross-cuitu E: vion Development Program 
iJni Alaska, Fairbanks 

(n the following pdpnr'l will attempt to reconstruct the conceptual unci 
op-ralion,,! evolution of ii program for the training of Alaskan native 
teachers. I wll descrilK the first six years of the program's development 
focusing on those 'Jispe. ■ :h>U reflect consideration of the unique cultural 
environment l„ which t' -ogram operates. I address these issues from the 

perspective of on acadr- r.oort nor for the program^sinco its inception. 

Mv formal troining is m .thVpolof)V and education. To the extent that a 
native point of view is expressed in this paper, it is a product of my mter- 
pretation of that view as nbn-jiative, and snould be judged accorclinglv. 

Background ^ , _ . 

■The program, known originally as the Alaska -BuiaTmrcher Training 
Corps (or ARTTC), was established in 1970 as a four-year experimental 
program with the primary purpose • of training nat.vo elenuMitary school 
teachers. The original proposal specified that the training would be field- 
centered, and that it would meet the usual requirements for a Bachelor o 
Education degree and an elementary teaching certificate. Under a somewhat 
ambiguous administrative arrangement involving two universities and the 
State-operated school system, three staff persons (one representing each of 
'the above) were hired and charged with implementing the prograrr,. Eleven 
training sites were established in rural native communities around the State 
each with a team of four to eight undergraduate stud-nts (primarily na^ve) 
and a full-time,. certificated "team leader." „ , , , 

■ Under these conditions, we (the three pr. gram staff and eleven team 
leaders) set out to produce teachers. We began planning for a six week orien- 
tation program that was to prepare everyone for the years ahead., As we 
proceeded, howe^, we gradually realized that our task was not going to be. 
' simply a matter of applying the. latest teacher training techniques to this, 
particular group of sUidents,. thus producing a new and improved breed of 
teacher for rural Alaska. With this realization, we found it necessary to step 
back and ask oufselves a few basic questions: 

1. Why train natives to be teachers ' 

2. What is a "native" teacher? 

3. How do you train "native" teachers? 

Whv Train Natives To Be Teachers? 

Our i-ilri.-,i ^Piponse to the question, "Why train native teachers? was 
to point out that nearly every recent study and report on nattve education in 
the country rncn-imended such action. In addition, there was the political 
pressure from the natives themselves to 1- 'Come a part of the '^ct'on. Bu 
that didn't answer the basic question, "Wh,?" It soor became ob .ous that 
we were moving into relatively • uncharted territory and the only landmark, 
vve could. see were a few untested assumptions, such as: 
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1 . A native teacher vjplll be better able to assess and respond to 
the learning needs of a native child. This assumption 
presumes that simllaritjes in cultural background between ^ 
teacher and child will improve communication and thus 
foster greater mutual understanding and learning. 

2. A ViBjive toqcher will provide a model with w»>ich native * ' 
sj||Lidents can identify, thus motivatinc) them to achieve 

^ ^eater educational success. This assumption presumes that 
a native teacher will acquire status iji the eyes of the native 
cornmunity. 

3. A native teacherwill remain within the State and acquire 
greatei cumulative teaching experience which will result 
in a broader and deeper understanding of local educational 

, processes. This assumption is sometimes viewed as "paro- 
chialism," but it addresses the very eal problem of tran* 
sclencv. 

We proceeded with these as untested assumptions, because the State 
had too few practicing native teachers to provide any basis for determining 
otherwise. We, then, had .to explore another q'uestlon, "Why have so few 
natives become teachers in the past?" On the basis of our ov*/n training and 
experience, we were confident that the native students possessed the nec- 
essary cappbilities to become teachers, so the easiest response to the question 
was to biar«<9 "the systen%." Only a fevy Native students vyere coming to the 
universities for an education, fewer were enrolling in teacher traiMng, fewer, 
yet were completing a four-year degree program, and of those who did com- 
plete a teacher training program, only a small number returned to a native 
comnriunity to teach. But blaming the system did not satisfactorily resolve 
the question either. So again, we had to postijiate some ideas through which 
we could-determine how best to proceed with a program that was supposed 
to address this particular problem. Our assumptions were: 

1. The university campus, as a- detached and somewhat im- 
personal learning or^ironnibitt, contributed to the. low 
■ academic achievemi i*. t rsV' f ive students. Coming to 
' ■ the university • wa'; ?j one -, ly 'treet for many native 
students. A success?. il r jr ,(ju xperienc*^ . squired familiar- 
ity vyith and a^iheronce to ''^ '/ide range of socio-cultural 
patterns, man' of * ' , iv\ -compatible with the 

attitudinal and b.r^ ■ ) skil's ieq'j,*.t;d ?r» ib-wjval in the 
viJIagp. Thus, a natue \ '^rson who ieor.nH- to s i.vive on 
camr^-j- often was no lorqer satisfied with, r^r ? japt-able 
to .: Tie comii 'jnity. 
>. T.;^ oner training curriculuri did not address the needs 
of students Jfe:iiring to teach in a physical and cultural 
environment different from the unidemensional, ethno- 
centric model arou.id which most teacher tri ining prograrns 
were designed. Contemporary tescher training curricula 
placed a great ^eal of emphasis **n preparing the teacher to 
assess and provide for "individual differences/' Students 
were ,?'<jrated with a psychological perspective of Ipdrninij 
tjaching, derived largely from the study of individuals 
dnd ntj:;! aro'.ins yy/ithin Weuern society. While nuch train- 
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int] may have been usofiil, ami even necusiiiry, it did not 
provide an adequate perspective for assessing and respond- 
ing to the nef|cls of ^hildren in rural native communities. 
Their individual nerds had to be assessed withir the context 
of the broader sol:ial and cultural environment within 
vvhich they existed. 

Assuming theri, that native teacf>ers vould provulo a unique and desiraljle 
service to rural native communities, and that the detachment of the campus 
experience and the inadequacy ' of the. teacher training curriculum were 
partially resffonsible fo' -he limited number of such persons, we now kI a 
rationale and some points of departu'-^ from which to proceed on our evolu- 
tionary journey. 

What Is A "Native" Teacher? 

We did not proc<\fd far, h'^wever, before we realized that in order to 
develop and operate a teacher trai'iiny program vye had to have some idea 
of wh ,ve were trying to produce, or at least a direction In which to move. 
We h.ui an alterriative to the campus setting, in that the program wou'd i-^i? 
largely ficfd-centered, but we could not develop an alternative curriculum 
until we had some idea of the kind of teacher we wanted. We could have 
taken the' traditional teacher training currtculunrv and delivered it to the 
students in ^the fie^d, on- the assumoi'in that surh an approach would at 
least succeed in plarin'j some natives in. the teaqhing profession.. But this 
approach would not capitalize on the unique .strengths the students might 
possess as natives. Worse yet, it might even destroy some of those strengths. 

On the other hand, we could deviate from the traditional curriculum 
by defining the teachers' role in the form of "competfencies".and judge the 
students' teaching ability on the basis of "performance criteria" assessed in 
terms of. "measurable bphavior." In this wjy we would at l^ast have some 
flexibility developing the program. But defining the competencies required 
for a "native" teacher, proved to be an elusive endeavf for no prototype 
•axisted. The handful of teachers of ruitive descent in the state had all gone 
through a tradlrional teacher training program and wenj barely distinguishable 
from other teacher^S. In addition, no ui*e prototype of ^ teacher, native or 
otherwise, could possibly tatisW the diverse cultural anO educational needs of 
the rural native cort.nunitir >. We were also concerned about becomirni too 
bound up In the mtcha .c. of a strict "comP'^toncy-based" approach and 
losing sight of the purpose of the program. The competency 

dpproach, therefore, see.i'c'l more inhibiting than helpful for our purposes. 

We knew, from the '•mited literature on the subject at the time (pri- 
marily Collier), that sl le differences between native and non native 
"teachers" in their relationsntps with native children appeared to have a sig-' 
nificant Impact on *:he Response of those ch'Idren to fnrmal learning, ever? 
though the materials presented and the learning environments were otherwise 
similar. The difference; seemed to be related, in pirt, to ^Vrore compatible 
"^communication and interaction styles betwr m hati^^e teachers and students, 
derived from prior associations and commo'^ cu tural experiences. One of 
our major concern; then, was to avoid destrc/unj thos*? characteristics in 
herent in the native person's attitude and behr>vior that might allow them to 
relate more effectively to native children. Although we still cou'd not define 
the ultimate ^nd procluct, we could at least now state thit the proy^m would 
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attempt to protoct cmd nurture iho intrinsic qualities that the students 
brought with them. But wo wer..- no further ntony in expHcntintj those 
qualities. 

We were also nware that the institution of ''schoolint]" iimt thu. ihe 
role of "teacher" as we know it today, were once alien notions in the r irat 
native communities, introduced to the native people within this cenlur^ by 
well-intentioned outsiders who only vaguely understood t)i anticipates ihe 
consequences of their action. While "education" was viewed pritTlarily as an 
informal and hfe-long process prior to the arrival of schools in rural Alaska, 
it had since become synonymous with those activities il .^t occurred within 
the large, luminated building' on/the hill, and had been furtfier confined to 
six hours a day, five days a v\/6ek, 180 dav^. a year. Consequt illy, the parents . 
and children\in the remotest community in Alaska had developed expecla-/- 
tions regarding the role of "teacher" similar to those held in any other com- 
munity where'a school, a classroom full of children, and a teacher existed. 

Any effort to define the native teacher's rolv • i)te context of a 
specific cultural background was further constrained by tne desire on Ih' rjarl 
of the students themselves to be prepared to leach not only in a rural Alaskan 
native community, but in any school in the country where an Alaskan teach- 
ing certificate' could be parlayed as an acceptable license to teach. They did 
not want a second rale education. We resolved, therefore, that the best judges 
of what c6pstiTuier"3nTar.ve loachi r jvould he the students we v/ere about to 
train, so thii most logical cou of (^"Uvn wdS to obtain their assistance in the 
development of the program. In thai way, we could help the students define 
their role as\we went along. Maybe in the end then we would have some 
basis for determining whether a native could be a native and : teacher too. 
Consequent^, what follows is as much the product of student thought and 
pffnrt a s ii^s that of the program staff. 

How Do You Train "Native" Teachers? 

With a few assumptions in hand to ser\>e as guidelines, a limited con- 
ceptual framework within which to work, a vague direction in which to 
move, and a group of enthusiastic students to lead us, we ventured forth'on 
our journey. Following a brief getting-acquainied and settling-rn period in 
the field sites, all the students and staff caine together for an intensive six- 
week orientation and work session. It was during this session that the essence 
of the program evolved. 

The individuals from each field site, including the team leader, began 
to work together, gradually forming a closely knit working team in which the 
whole became more than the sum of its parts. Team members assisted each 
other in their work and openly exchanged ideas and opinions to their mutual^ 
benefit. Native and non-native students viewed each other as equals and 
began to explore their similarities and differences. Natives from different 
ethnic backgrounds within the State discovered they could learn muuh from 
each other. They learned how to communicate and understand each other's 
view - through \iirect experience. Once established, this interaction process 
carried over on their return to the field sites. The native students learned 
how to cope with "the svsTem" from the non-native students, who in turn 
' learned how to co" ; with village life from the native students. 

Following the return of the students to the field, we discovered that 
one of'^oui earlier assumptions necued a broader interpretation: The native 
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community, as a remote but intensely personalized learning environment, 
was contributing to the low academic achievement rate of non-native s-tu- 
dents.' The non-native students, who comprised one-fourth of the student 
population, were responsible, for nearly qne-half of the drop-outs during 
the first year. They were experlm ny the same pf^obloms of adjustment to 
the native comnr»unlty that native students exporienced coming on campus. 
But while this approach created some adjustment problems for the non- 
native students. It provided numerous advantages for the tulive students, 
arfd for the program as a wholes The delivery of the training to the rural 
native communities permitted the native' students to control the effect of 
the learning experience by allowing them to encounter it on their own ground 
and on their own terms; With the help of fellow team members, including 
the team leader, the students approached their coursework as a cooperative 
enterprise. When a stuU'>nt had difficulties with a partiqular assignment; 
someone was close a^ hand to help hinri gut. AisoVtht?" stucients did not feel 
threatened by the instructors (vvho were sometimes 1500 miles away) or a 
large, classroom environment, so they did not hesitate to provide feedback to 
the Instructors regarding the courses they were receiving. Instructors working 
vvith the program frequently commented on the high quality of work and 
degree of interest shown by the students 'n the coursework. 

The most significant consequence of the field-centered approach was 
that it permitted the native students to maintain contact W4th their own 
community. Their relationships in the jommunity were often strengthened 
and several students moved into leadership positions as they developed their 
abilities to understand and deal with comm-jnity and school problems. Al- 
though the native students were developing many skills and ideas of nofi- 
native origin, they were learning and chdnging within the context of the 
community, so that no major discontinuity was experienced. Changes within 
the students and within, the communities were continually blended through 
cohabitation, thus allowing for compatibility of interests and roles as the new 
life styles evolved. 

The same process applied to the native students' experiences in the 
schools. They gradually worked their way into the classrooms and assumed a 
variety of roles, sometimes adapting to the situation, other ti.Tios adapting 
the situation to themselves. In this way, each student was able to define and 
carve out his own role as a native teacher in the school and community. 

Curriculum 

So far I have focused my discussion on two particular structural ele- 
ments of the training program, namely the team concept and the field-cent- 
ered approach. What about thfe "curriculum?" What were the students doing, 
and what were they supposed to be learning during their stay in the program? 
In the development of the training design for- the program, our concern was 
focused on the totality of the students' experience-not just the particular 
courses they would t^ke. Thus, curriculum .wa'<; viewed in its broadest sense, 
as encompassing context, process and content. In that sense, the team con- 
cept and field-centered approach were integral parts of the curriculum. 

The context was the community'^ within which the school was vi^^wed 
as one element in the totaJ educational expc^rience of each child. The students 
spent nearly all of the first year living, working and studying out in ihe com- 
munity.. The training program attempted to capitalize on the resources avail- 
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ahlo to Iho siiMionis lhroui)fi tifrtivitius ihol hroucjht Ihu stuclorus in direct ^ 
contact with tfio r»MlltiL»s they wniiUI faco ns tonchors. *J 

Within thi^ coruuxt, tht.- students kuirnod throucjh an oxporiential 
process-that is, they came ^understand tho world arourKl thoin and their 
rolo in it through direct experience. They learned how a community operates 
by living in and studying their own community. They learned how a ciiild 
" '-^ grows-by- interacting with and oi>5orving real children. They learned how to 
teacti by teaching. Thoy learned how to learn, Wrom each other ns a team, 
Most importantly though through this "confrontation with reality" process, 
* they leerned abuut themselves and how their lives are affected by and affect 
those around them, which sometime: necessitated a considerable reconstruc- 
tion oMhe individual's view of "reality" and his role in It. * . ' 

)ji top of all this, we had the curriculurr^content. This could bo pnrtlal- 
ly sunimarized by running down the coJ .-^ lisron a student's transcript. But 
the course titles cannot adequately portrJiy the learning experiences associat- 
ed with each course, particularly those offered in the field. The/field courses 
were drawn primarily from the social sciences, the humanities, and education, 
since these could be most easily adapted to, and capitalize oothe field set- 
* ting. So a course that appeared on the transcript as "AnthropoTbgical Field 
Methods" included, inherent within thje course activities, a variety of con> 
comitant learryng experiences not necessarily represented in the course 
outline. For example: ' 

1. The students [Prepared a detailed map and household dir- 
ectory showing all the buildings in their resper^ive com- 

• ^ mur^ities and listing the residents by age and level school- 
ing. This brought tht?m in contact with everyone in the 
comm^ity through , a purposeful activity, and resulted in 
a dcxfument thaf was useful to' many people in Jhe school . , 

and community, not to mention the specific field method 
skills the students acquired in th^ pFocess. This activity ^ ' 

placed emphasis on the participant-observer's role, with the ^ 
native and non-native students sharifrtg their observatior^i 
from an "insider" and "outsider" perspective. Each activity 
was preceded by background* reading and discussion, ^nd 
followed by analysis and write-up. 

2. The students prepared and conducted open-ended and 
structured interviews, focusing the question? on an. edCica- 
tion-related issue that was of immediate concern to them- J 
selves or to some element of the school or community. In 

this way they provided a -useful- service while gaining 
**" experience in inturviewing techniques. 

3. The students constructed and administered a question- 
naire to 11 sampling of students, teachers, and parent^. . 

J obtaining information regarding their attitudes on cer 

tdiri school-related issues. They compiled and analyzed 
^ the data, and made comparisons to determine the simi- 

" • larities and differences in the three sets of responses. In — 

addition to learning about sampling, and the •■-fengths and 
weaknesses of questionnaires as a data-gathering technique, 
they stimulated a lot of discussion in/the community re- 
' garding the issues and were able to better unders'.and some ■ . .. 
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of X\H) |)iol)hmis tfiriy Wv/nil U\n) ijs Iniichors, 
4. Each sludiMi; SL'ioclutl iin infornuint tiom iho coim oiiy 

and prupatml u "lifu hisiory," focusiny allunltoji on the ^ ^ 
eciucationiil lievelopmifnt of tln' mdividuul. This, ijcliviiy 
stimulnted dialo(|uo lii^twuon iht.' .tudoiils cind olhor nuMn- 
hLTS/)f t)ie community. ^iMul {\im) tho siudonls so^iiu pifi- 
spoctivi; uii th(» processos of cullurdl ti tinsmissioi), culture? 
qhoni]t;. and acxulluralion, lill of whurh cirt; hi()hh' iiicpnfi 
cum prorosst's for rtMChors to uiulf^rsuincl in conlomporary 
Alaska. 

* . 5, Tlie students nl oach sitt^ were piovidiHl with tiitn. canu'i.is, 
.and a complete set of darkroom eiiiiipnuMU, tr.iined 

^ in the us<' of photography as a n?s»Mrch techjuiiiM-. Fach 

tt?am prepared a photo essay of th^ir -.ommuniiy, inrluflinij 
a photoc)rapi *ic overview, incideru-. of soi:uil ir i ' ^i' moh, a 
survyiy of the technology ijvident in the conmiunr. ,i;'J a 
pictorial summary of thei/ owji activities as a teani. These 
olbums were then hrouijht to the campus durimj the sujiiv 
mer and shared with their fellow students from other 
teams'. This enlar(ied their perspective on the t. -'ersity of 
cultures and envirniments existent within their own 
State. \ 
6. Final',', all of tlie above information, along with a variety 

of adc^it tonal data' was compiled and reported in the form ^ 
of ,0 commuJiity study, The-'information contained in these, 
reports was of ^subsequent use to the students, and in 
several cases, accomplished useful purposes for others. 
For example, the household directory compiled by the 
stLjder>ts in one community was instrumenlfal in convijic- 
incj the U.S. Census Bureau that they had made a 40% 
error in the official 1970 census conducted thfc/same year. 
In a community of 500 actual population, an error of this 

magnituctR can result in a drastic misappropriation of ,^ 

criticivJ funds and services that are allocated on a per capita 
basis, ^uch results can stimulate a great deal of motivation 
and ip<erest on the part of the community asjwell as the 

StLUj^itS. . • I 

> I ()o not wish to imply that all courses were as able to\capitalize on the 
resources of the field setting as the one I have described Indeed, many 
courses were simpjy re-runs of tiie same courses as taught on campus. To the 
extent, however, that the instructors were familiar with the field setting and 
able to adapt \heir course \p ^ uW setting, they usually did so. 

The conceptual and i :i\thodological framework embodied in the cur- 
riculum and program design drew heavily on tt . <;oclal sciences, in particular, 
anthropology. While this may be in pp f'^- tion of the educational 

background of those of us^ responsible fo. imic component of the 

program' it did not occuf "withouf purpose o. .^u.uning^lf the students were 
to eventually overcome the ethnoc^'ntnc confines of th^existing-feducational 
system, and see beyond the usual narrow definition of concepts such as 
"schooling" and "teaching," , they would have to develop a perspectiye.Jhat 
transcends cultural boundaries' and provi'J j.s 5 holistic and adaptive frame- 



work fur .issossiru} noi.'ds .ind rusolviiKi |)r()l)l(?n)s. F'i)r tfnit |MMS|)t!ctivo wi? 
looked to tht? conHMil jnd OKftliods ol thii soi:i,il scionr.tfs. Wo oinployi'd tho 
cooaipt ot CLiUuro in itb rn.iny iUul v.irujd miindrstiHions, os .1 muiins lo hr»!f) 
thu studonts bolter iindersland jikKismjss IfuMioeds of thiy childnfn ihiiy won? 
preparinii to KMch. "We lutnl thtf methods of anthropoloqy to quido lis in the 
development jnd imf)lenientiition of the progrnm design. As the f)io(irjni 
«volvecf/we griuluiilly dt.'veloped vi hOp^irJto iindiMgriKhMtr rumcoliirii with 
tin interdiscipliiuiry focus on cross-cultoriil ediic.Jtion, whii:h has since been 
incorpoMted into the university's det|i ee otffrmns. 

Whdi Have We Learned? 

Since the program was intended to he exfx'nmantal in nalun?, wt? fiave 
takeni advantage of the rare of)j)ortunity to do a lot of exp(?rimenting. The 
whole program has. in effect, been an experiment in the techimiues of 
■survival in a bureaucratic society. We have exfjorimented with alternative 
models in teacher education. We huvtf experimented witli different ap- 
proaches lo the itHivery of academic coursework. Wo h»ive experimentetl with 
a variety of cor .^fjtual framewoiks for viewing the process of education. And 
we have expenniented witli people's lives, to the extent that ]u Mve 
ventured forth v i^h them into the unknown. 

By 1974 we had completed a four-year cycle of the program and forty- 
two of the original sixty students had graduated, so we took stock of our 
experience and revised the program to expand on its strengths and reduce Its 
weaknesses. We changed the team, leader role from a certificated teacher to 
that of a university faculty member who remained in the field. l)Ut v\-hose 
resf)onsibihties were expanded to encompass a region rather than a single 
community. In this way the instructors could become more familiar with 
student needs, and more students coiilcl have access to the program. 

We also expandt?d the cu;-rii;ulum beyond the elementary teaching 
emphasis to include the preparation of bilingual teachers and teach:}rs for 
small rural 'high schools, and the' development of a nor^ teaching-degree em- 
phasis in "human resource development" to prepare persons for the edu- 
cational tJevelopment roles in the new regional ami village corporations (see 
Gaffriey, this publication). Since.'the program's efforts were expanded beyond 
the p(t;.>C''vice training of teachers, the program name was changed from 
ARTTC to th Cross cultural Eflucation Development Program (or X-CED). 
reflecting th»? idei' -^pphcntion and focus of concern. In addition, ^ Masters 
[)roqram in cri:<s-( jIturD' .Miucatjon has been developed and is now available 
thfough the sann fielrJ 'Iciivery system established for the und»?rgraduate 
program. \ . 

■ ' So what have we learned from it alP In effect, we have learned most of 
what I have preseineKl above. Although vye had some vague notions about 
wfuit we wanted to do in the. beginning, we had no detailed, premeditated' 
plan or preconceived model fro|n whicfi to work. Since we were unable to • 
obtain an acceptable training model elsewhere, and we did not want to force ^ 
• the students into a"potentially il. appropriate model of our own making, we 
decided to use a process approijch and let the progrvrt nvolve. What 1 have • 
described above as the program^is what we have learned and accomplished 
through a procf^s.> of evolution. ' 

We also ra\f6 learned that the single most important characteristic 
that program per;c'inel m ^T possess, if «?uch an approach is to succt'od, is 
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a hlflh lolornnce^ for ombluuity, Msiny p.jrjons flmi it difficult to copo wlih 
uncortulniy urid to procoml with lilllw rnon? Ihiin liUUillon *inii wnWncx as 
Uuldos, ThMv stiok $iructur» or gloJUro on a manor promiUuroly, thus rociucliui 
the opportuirity for fkxrbitiiy onii iulupiiihility. Undor dpntuinporary 
pressures for Hi:count«billty and related demands for th» dolinoaUou of ipoc- 
Iflc objectives and the development of flow charts in pursuit otAuxplicit end 
products, it Is indeed difficult to survlvo on a crocv! tt»ai du'LuVs, "Wo will 
know whore we ore going when we Qet there," So h'-f, we h,ivt ItMi nod enough 
about what we are doinfl and whoro we aro \]0\ y i .n • ' o to satisfy our own 
needs for direction and to moot the challenges i)f o, st-'p ilona the way. 
If wo had tried to anticipate In tho booinniny all tha*. .v< !« >^"'. :inw, wo would 
havtt been overwhelmed and given up W)ng ago. ; 

We have learned many other things since we started bur journey that 
have implications for what we aro trying to dor Since some of those are still 
vague and undocumented notions, and othors are fundtimental question^ 
that may not be resolvable. I will present a few of iHeni iirbrifef. summary 
form here, as points of departure for future discussion. j 

We have learned that it is difficult to be a native aiHl a teacher too. 
Many aspects of the two positions are incompatible and th<l demands of the 
role'are enormous. On the one hand, as a native, the native iVacher is expect- 
ed to represent the community's interest in the school. On(ithe other hand, 
as a teacher, he is expected to represent the school's Interest in tho c6m 
munity. Until the functioniand format of the school is cuni(unii)lo with tho 
needs and cultural mil ed/of the community, however, compromise t:^ 
evitable for the native -(teJcher. In addition, the adaptation Is usually in i 
direction of the yhoo\„iLr it is difficult to significantly change the role 
the teache/ in the conU^X of a conventional school environnpent. S & 

native teacher faces a cii^h 22-the more effective he is as a teacher, the ; 

effective he may become'ac a native, and vice versa. Our concern o ;;i 
that placing native teachers in the schools may not significantly improve thu 
•education of native children, if the design of the institution Itself d" 
change. But who is to change it, and in what direction?. (See Barnhnrdt, ir 

publlcatioa.) . , », 

, '"We have learned that our program may not really be trailing "t • li-ners 
- 'after all. Six months/into their first year of teaching, we brought the first 
group of graduates back together at a meeting to find out how they were 
doing in their hard-won profession. They related a variety 'of concerns, 
particularly in r-ference to the day-to-day routine of teaching. They did not 
. feel satisfied with such everyday teaching responsibilitieras lesson planning 
' and classroom manageTnent. The concensus of the group was that they were 
r frustrated as teachers in the schools; because they had been prepared as 
"educators." They felt more like general practitioners than specialists. Con- 
sequently, many of them left Jhejchdols and took up practice in other types, 
of educational programs. Our tendency, at this point, is to view this outcome 
more as a success than as a failu're. ' 

We have learned that the literature in education, as. well as anthro- 
-paiogy, is often of limiteH u^e in'-oui p ^ uyr am. Almost all of the literature 
normally used to help prepare teuchers for work with cultural minorities 
assumes that the teacher will be from outside the culture. From the native 
students' point of view, the literature is "culturally deprived/' While such 
issues as "familiarity vvjlh .jh^liiuUufal-^ae^ of the children " or 
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